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THE WRONG PATH. 



WE stood in the glen of olives and pines, 
Dewy and cool in the morning light, 
Gazing back at the Appenines, 

Opal and amethyst, rose and white; 
Oh! but the time and scene were fair! 

Orange and lemon groves heaped with bloom 
Cast their breath on the April air, 
Loading the sea-breeze with rich perfimie. 

The grey old bridge at the mouth of the glen, 

Shadowed by elms that arched across. 
Was white and pink with the cyclamen. 

Clasped with ivy, and cushioned with moss, 
Gemmed with lichens, like jewels rare. 

Velvet-brown, or vivid as gold. 
Tufted with feathery maiden's-hair, 

That found in each crevice a slender hold. 
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One road led down by the tideless sea, 

Winding 'mid rocks by the aloe crowned, 
By fields all blue with anemone, 

By cliffs sun-whitened, and purpled, and browned. 
By hedges of tamarisk, terraced heights, 

By mountain rivulets, hurrying down. 
Black with shadows, and gay with lights, 

On to the valley and distant town. 

Another path through the dim gorge led 

Back through the heart of the mountain chain, 
Now lost behind cliffs far overhead, 

Then shining out to the sun again. 
Which should we take? — ^we all were free. 

And none but I had a choice to guide, 
As we stood on the old bridge dreamily 

Watching the streamlet glance and glide. 

I yearned for the mountain ranges fair, 

• For the upward path through the pine-woods green ; 

I knew whom I Jioped might meet me there. 

One well remembered, but long unseen ; 
Ay, long-unseen, one I could not seek. 

Yet held in whose hands lay all my fate. 
And so I listened with changing cheek 

And throbbing heart while they held debate. 

They chose the road by the tideless sea, 
The sea with its white sails fleeting by, 

And its waves that danced in the sunshine free 
Till they melted in haze where they met the sky ; 
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And I was weak with womanish shame, 

Silent and sad, I went thdr way, 
Heavy with thoughts I dared not name, 

I bore with their gladness that weary day. 

And never again, by night or day. 

Never again, by land or sea. 
The chance that I held, and cast away. 

Has come like a blessing back to me; 
Never again can chance or change 

Bring me all that I left behind, 
When I turned my face from the mountain range 

To the wooing breath of the sweet south wind. 

And as I sit by the hearth to-night. 

Hearing the wild winds rave without, 
I say to my soul, "What is, is right; 

Lay that to heart, nor dare to doubt" 
But, ah me ! I think of what might have been. 

And, instead of the fire with its dying glow, 
I see the boughs with their golden green. 
And the cliffs and waves, and the glittering sheen 

Of that April morning so long ago. 
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FIRST AND SECOND. 



THE summer dews lay on the short, smooth sward. 
Which, soft as velvet, green as emerald. 
Broke with dim shadowy glades and open lawns 
The leafy labyrinth of bright parterres. 
The stars were shining in the arch of Heav'n, 
And vapours warm and perfumed filled the air. 
Odours of spice fix>m great carnation tufts. 
And rose-scents, mingled with a thousand sighs, 
From chalices of sweets that shun the day. 
And only yield their perftune to the night 

Through the warm dusk shone out the creamy bloom 

Of tall syringas ; lilacs swayed their plumes 

Of purple, by the golden-tasselled pride 

Of the king-like laburnum; balls of snow 

Hung from the Guelder-rose, and moonlight pale 

The pure white lilies gleamed like silver spears; 

While all around, in order only marked 

By absence of all weeds and noxious plants. 

In beautiful profusion, grew and bloomed 

Plants loved by butterflies and honey-bees 
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That drank the dews, and looked up to the sky, 
The purple, star-gemmed, deep night-sky of June. 
The birds were gone to rest, but now and then 
A faint, low twitter from the nestling things, 
The very voice of love, came from the boughs ; 
The white moth flitted by among the leaves, 
Seeking some deep bell where to fold his wings 
Till mom should rise once more upon the world. 

Fair as was Eden, ere the withering blight 

Of guilt and shame fell on the dawning world, 

Was that wide garden, and as beautiful 

As our first parents, were the sorrowing pair, 

Who, with clasped hands and dark eyes filled with tears. 

And hearts as passionate as time e'er tamed. 

Under the broad green leaves and flowery cones 

Of the old chestnuts, met in secrecy 

For the last time on earth. 

Wild words were said. 
Such words as human hearts can speak but once, 
For be it first or last, one love alone 
Stands far apart from all the fitful dreams 
With which the demon-angel Circumstance 
Would fill the chasms which Life's wild strife and loss 
Make in our lives. — Sometimes, like herald stars. 
Melting away before the perfect dawn. 
They leave nor trace nor memory behind. 
And sometimes, when youth's love lies dead and cold. 
The wandering meteors light their transient gloN? 

B 
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In the void heart, like embers lit by chance 
On the cold hearthstone of a ruined home. 
But these two lovers, met this night to part, 
Had given their love before they well could know 
What joy or misery hung upon the gift. 
They had been children, treading the same paths 
Through the tall fern in leafy, summer woods, 
Finding the same nest in the hawthorn brake. 
Where the shy linnet fed her hungry brood — 
No stream for many a mile around their homes 
But they knew every cove and tiny bay 
Along its course, knew where the wild duck built 
Among the sedges, and where like green shields 
The lily leaves lay flat upon the stream 
Round the thick flower-cups of white and gold. 

They had sat many a winter night for years 

By the same blazing hearth, while keen and loud 

The tempest raved without, and gusty sleet 

Dashed on the window-pane; the same wild tales 

Of sheeted spectres, haunting scenes of guilt. 

Of fairies dancing on the forest turf, 

Had thrilled them with strange terror and delight; 

Their lips had sung the same sweet songs of love, 

Their eyes read the same book, their hair, their hands, 

Their very breath, commingled as they read. 

And now? — ^ay, now that they had come to feel 

That life was only life when each was near, 

A sudden stroke of fortune, and the one 
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Was mined, as the world doth reckon loss, 
And he must go to seek in other lands 
The wealth that he had lost. 

Friends came between, 
And spoke of all she owed her wealth and name. 
She must not dow'r with them a beggar's heir; 
She must remember, too, that beggary 
Was not the only stain upon the youth. 
Widows and orphans cursed the lonely grave 
Where, slain by his own hand, his father lay. 
This and much more — ^but all in vain they spake. 
She clung to her first faith, would give no pledge, 
Save to be true to those her heart had made. 
Fain was she to go with her banished love. 
Though want might darken all their future years; 
But, generous in his tmtold despair, 
He would not let her brave the care and toil. 
The danger and the sorrow of his lot ; 
And so they met to bid a long farewell. 
Where not an eye, save that which never sleeps, 
Looked on their anguish. 

Lips were pressed to lips. 
And many a vow was made to wait and trust, 
Through time and absence and uncertainty, 
Till brighter days should come — then broke wild sobs 
From those two tortured hearts, and then at last 
Twas over — they had parted. 
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Oh, calm stars ! 
How often do your eyes look down to see 
Such partmg, where Hope is not, or can speak 
No word but death — where eyes and hands are met 
That never more shall meet — or worse, far worse — 
Shall meet estranged, as they had never been 
The world unto each other, and be calm 
And smiling outwardly, the while within 
Bitter regrets and poisoned memories 
From the poor heart wring imseen tears of blood. 
So be it Earth, when Youth and Love are met. 
Would be too sweet, too like our thoughts of Heav'n, 
Were there not passions to dissolve the bond, 
To break the feeble, and to crush the strong, 
And teach us that not here shall be our rest 



Years, weary years had fled, and once again 
Within that garden's bound the lady stood. 
Her cheek was pale, the feverish unrest 
Of waiting and of watching all in vain 
Had withered her fair youth, yet beautiful 
As some young sculptor's dream she stood revealed 
Beneath the glory of the harvest moon. 
Which broad and golden hung above the trees. 
The beetle droned among the glistening shrubs 
That cast their shadows on the winding walks, 
The voice of unseen waters, and of leaves 
Rustling and shivering on the changing limes. 
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Made a low plaintive music 

And as then, 
In the dead past, a lover by her side 
Breathed his fond vows, so now a lover stood 
And spake like words. 

Like, yet how different ! 
Those first love vows were as the rapturous song 
Of the glad lark, when morning breaks in light, 
And not another songster soars to heaven; 
And these are as his wearied, mid-day notes 
Dulled and confounded in a vieing crowd; 
Yet now she turned away fi-om all the past. 
Its buried memories, and perished hopes ; 
And with her hand in her proud suitor's clasp. 
She hid her face, and turned aside to weep — 
To weep for one who lies, forgotten long 
By all but her, in his cold ocean grave. 
Poor heart ! sad heart ! oh ! many a sleepless night 
Hast thou with tears and prayers looked up to Heav'n, 
And asked the wind that stirred thy dark, damp curls. 
If it bore with it any news of him. 
Not without agony of lonely hours, 
Not without shrinking hast thou jdelded now 
To ceaseless urgings, absolute commands, 
And pleadings yet more potent 

Peace I be still ! 
Most worthy of true love and faith is he 
Who trusts thee with his future. Lean on him. 
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He will not envy to the quiet dead, 
Who sleeps far, far away, those silent tears. 
He knows how long that love was life to thee, 
How hard the struggle, yet he loves thee still. 
And but the dearer for thy stedfast truth. 
Fear not to give him all thou hast to give. 
Perchance his love may deck with precious flow'rs 
The grave of thy first hopes, till for their sake 
Thou may'st forget the skeleton beneath. 
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THE RETURN OF THE "FIREFLY." 



""ITTE'RE into port at last, Fred, we've pass'd the 
VV harbour-bar, 

I see the vane upon the spire blaze like a fiery star; 

The town 's in sight, I see the cliffs, the very torrent's 
track. 

And the windows at St. Arthur's flashing all the sun- 
light back. 

" Nay ! never look so white, man ! remember when we 

lay 
Becalmed for ten long days and nights in Trinidado's 

bay. 
You said 'twould bring back life and strength to heart 

and arm once more, 
Could you but breathe the air that blew along our own 

dear shore. 

"And here it is. I smell the thyme and broom from 

oflF the down ; 
I see the yellow gorse that girds the hill-top like a 

crown. 
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I cannot blame your weakness, boy, my tears could 

almost flow, 
To think of nearing all we left three weaiy years ago* 

^ Fm sure they're thinking of us now with anxious hearts 

at home; 
I warrant you, they've heard by this the gallant " Firefly's" 

come; 
And little Mary will have been a hundred times to-day 
B^ging a peep through Walter's glass, and watching 

on the quay. 

''Fred! rouse your heart for this, man! just think of 

mother's joy. 
And of our old blind father's pride in you, his youngest 

boy; 
Fanqr how madcap Biary in a breath wiU laugh and cry. 
And more than all, how one you know will greet you 

by-and-by. 

^Well not be half-an-hour at home, ere Katie will be 

there, 
Blushing like any new-blown rose, as modest as she's 

£dr. 
What ! not a word or smile at that ? as if I did not 

know 
For whom you've got the shawl and wreath you've 

safely stowed below. 
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'' Huzza ! we've come to anchor i I see the steamer's 

smoke ; 
A little time, and we shall sit among our own dear 

folk. 
Come, let me help you up, Fred, by this you 're rested 

weU."— 
But the cheery voice and kindly words on heedless 

senses fell. 

The sailor boy lay dead and cold upon the sunny deck, 
A curl of soft, bright, golden hair hung from his bended 

neck. 
'Twas just as well ! he ne'er couid know that on his 

Katie's breast 
Another's child looked up and $miled before it sank 

to rest 
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WHAT IS FAME? 



A SPIRIT with bright star-strown wings, 
That as we near it farther flies; 
The prize for which the poet sings, 

The meed for which the warrior dies; 
The mirage in the desert sand, 

That lures the fainting trav'ller on. 
He stretches forth his eager hand, 
And lo i the shining waves are gone. 

The fevered dream, the longing thirst, 

Of many a proud and noble heart ; 
The hope, in secret silence nurst, 

Once cherished, but with life to part 
A false bright beacon on a rock. 

Where many a gallant bark is cast. 
They hear the roar, and feel the shock. 

Yet blindly trust it to the last 

The fabled golden fruit that grew. 
By fiery dragons fenced around ; 

A flow'r of fair and gorgeous hue. 
Guarded with thorns that pierce and wound ; 
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A peaceful haven far away, 
Beyond a troubled ocean's wrath; 

A treasure open to the day, 
With angry lions in the path. 

A rabble shout, an idle breath, 

That faints upon the empty air; 
A tardy boon, delayed till death 

Hath ended hope, and hushed despair; 
A laurel for the lowly grave. 

Where heart and brain lie cold and still. 
Too late to succour or to save 

From hopes deferred that blight and kill 
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A DREAM OF NAXOS. 




THE sun was shining on the Grecian seas 
And on the fair and lovely Cyclades, 
Quenching his fiery arrows in the waves, 
The blue, smooth-swelling, foam-bell'd summer waves, 
That broke in whispers on the yellow sands. 
A charmfed heaVn was o'er me, and around 
A scene which well might warrant the belief 
Held by the ancient poets, that their gods 
Had oft forsaken the august delights 
Of high Olympus for the odorous shades 
And verdant meads of Naxos. 

Snow-white flocks 
Fed on the soft, rich herbage of the vales. 
Where wandering streams, so free from aught impure, 
That one might count the white and purple shells. 
And tinted pebbles of their shallow beds. 
Now mirrored back the changes of the clouds, 
And now, in pools more deep and dark, yet clear, 
Formed baths, where in the haimted days of old 
The wearied nymphs had laved their beauteous limbs, 
Fearless that gaze of Satyr or of Faun 
Could pierce the screen of bell and bud and leaf, 
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Made by the dark-leaved, white-flow'red myrtle boughs; 
The soft air bathed my brow with balmy breath 
Of aromatic blossoms, for the hills 
That met the shore were overgrown with thjrme 
And scented heath, whence the great golden bees 
That built their nests in hollows of the rocks. 
Sucked juices clear and fragrant, that might shame 
The boasted limpid honey from the mounts 
Of Hybla and Hymettus. 

From the woods, 
Where the pomegranate ripened in the sun, 
And groves of orange and of lemon bent 
With fruit like orbs of fire, came murmurings 
Of happy wingbd creatures ; and the elms 
Were crowned with such fair wreaths of clust'ring 

grapes 
And graceful foliage, as the climbing vines 
Clad their rough arms with beauty, that methought 
The curls of Bacchus never wore a crown 
More fit to grace them. 

All along the heights 
The pale-hued olives waved, and giant figs 
Mellowed to ripeness, and great mulberries. 
With thousand other of her richest gifts. 
The earth bestowed on this her favoured isle. 
And as I lay beneath the drooping vines. 
The hum of insects, and the sweet low moan 
Of the bright ocean, lulled me into rest. 
But with such gentle pace did sleep steal on — 
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So gradual was the drawing of the veil 

Between my senses and the outer world — 

I knew not where thoughts melted into dreams. 



I saw upon the rocks a human form — 
A woman, beautiful and fair and young. 
Alas! that beauty such as hers, no more 
Is seen on earth, to urge the sculptor's art 
To emulate its perfect outward form, 
And bid the poet breathe his life away 
In the fond effort to find glowing words 
That might, however faintly, shadow forth 
The loving heart within, that lent its charm 
To ev'ry glance and gesture. 

On the rocks 
She lay asleep; her golden hair, unbound, 
Flowed in rich masses of bright, wavy curls. 
Over her white robe, to the little feet 
Half-buried in the green and yielding moss. 
One fair arm pillowed the sweet, antique head. 
Whose straight, pure, delicate outline had no peer; 
And a warm flush burned on the smooth round cheek. 
Dimpling with happy dreams. 

I knew her then. 
Swan-throated ! golden-tressed ! most beautiful ! 
The peerless Ariadne; and I bent 
To catch the perfume of the gentle breath 
That issued from her red, red parted lips. 
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But, as I bent, the fringes — ^gold-tipped, long, 

And brown as autumn nuts — that veiled her eyes 

A moment quivered, and the lovely light 

Of eyes as limpid, darkly-blue, and clear 

As is the cloudless sky of autumn eve 

Reflected in a shadowy woodland pool, 

Beamed full upon me. Then she raised her head — 

One hasty glance she cast around the spot, 

And, starting up, she scanned the shining beach. 

Where the moist sand bore traces of a keel 

Dragged o'er it hastily. 

A sudden fear 
Paled her young face, and lightened in her eye. 
She wrung her hands, and raved, and cried aloud; 
And the grey mountains, and the silent vales. 
The sounding shore, with all its creeks and bays, 
The air above her, and the woods around. 
With hollow echoes, gave her back her cry 
Of "Theseus! Theseus!" but no other voice 
Gave answer to her wail. And now her eye 
Discerned upon the far horizon's bound 
A bark so distant, that to other eyes 
It might have seemed a sea-bird on the wing, 
Or a white wave-crest But she knew it well — 
It was her false love's galley. 

Then she wept. 
And rent her golden hair, and beat her breast. 
And stretched her arms out tow'rds the less'ning sail. 
The while her cries rang out far o'er the sea. 
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" Oh ! Theseus 1 Theseus 1 hast thou left me thus ? 
Me 1 and I perilled life to save thee thine ! 
Me ! and I left my father and my kin, 
Forgot the duty that a daughter owes, 
Forgot my royal state, to rescue thee 
From the dread labyrinth — and all for this ! 
I know thou wilt come back to me no more, 
Thou wilt not, and I have nought else but thee 
In all the world. 

Oh ! Theseus ! my beloved ! 
Is this the end of all thy vows ? thine oaths ? 
That won me to forget all else but thee? 
Oh, Ariadne ! miserable ! lost ! 
Deserted Ariadne! cursed for aye 
The day that saw thee born; and trebly cursed 
The hour that brought that stranger false and fair 
Before thine eyes. My Theseus ! oh, return ! 
'Tis but some idle sport to try my love. 
But be not cruel or suspicious, Theseus ! 
Have I not proved how much my love could bear 
To please or profit thee ? come back ! come back ! 
Ohl shall I then behold thee never more?" — 
But still the echoes only answered her. 
And still the flying bark kept on its way 
Between the sea and sky: now but a speck, 
And now — ^'tis vanished never to return. 
While the monotonous lapping of the sea 
Brought back the waters that had borne him on. 
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But while she wept and raved, I saw advance, 

From a dim marble grotto in th^ hills, 

A Being on whose vine-wreathed, bright-tressed head 

Rested a glory and a joyous youth 

No mortal ever wore; a leopard skin 

Draped his white limbs, and in one hand he held 

A golden thyrsus. 

Ever young and fair. 
The deity of Naxos came to woo, 
And comfort, if he might, the lovely waif 
Which bounteous ocean cast upon his isle. 
At first she shrank from him, and would not hear 
The words he spake. But soon her shrieks were lulled 
To moans and sobs, and as he further urged. 
She sat in silence, listening, but her eyes 
Still wandering o'er the waters. 

Then, at length. 
She yielded to his guiding hand, and rose; 
And so he led her o'er the glist'ning sands, 
Along the whispering margin of the sea, 
Toward his temple grot. 

And I awoke. 
And saw nor Bacchus, nor his beauteous prize; 
But the green lizard basking in the sun. 
And the goats browsing on the giddy heights. 
And sea, and sky, and earth bathed in a mist 
Of gold and azure, and my little boat, 
\^th red-capped fishermen in lazy ease, 
Calmly at anchor in the creek below. 
c 
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GOING AWAY FOR EVER. 



TO each well-remembered comer she bade a last 
farewell, 
Ere she left the lonely cottage where she never more 

should dwell; 
She wept beside the smoke-stained hearth, so desolate 

and cold, 
Where the dead and distant gathered in the happy 

days of old ; 
But she wept and lingered longer than in all the rest 

beside. 
In the still, deserted chamber where her tender mother 

died. 

She went forth in the sunshine that was glowing over 

all. 
And she took a spray of ivy from the grey and mossy 

wall; 
She heard the robin singing, where, close beneath the 

eaves. 
His little nest was hidden by the shining ivy leaves ; 
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And she said, " Ah ! thou shalt still be here for years 

and years to come, 
But I must go for ever, from my happy childhood's 

home." 

She looked up to the mountains, " the everlasting hills," 
She heard the sighing of the heath, the murmur of the 

rills; 
She saw the rowan berries bend their coral clusters 

down. 
And the waste of lonely moorland stretching onward 

to the town; 
And tears rushed to her aching eyes — tears from the 

heart's deep springs — 
For the hills and moor and rowans were to her 

familiar things. 

She had grown up in their shadows, many a long, 

bright summer day. 
She had rambled with her brothers through the glens 

that 'mid them lay. 
Well she knew the mossy hollows where the spires of 

foxglove bloomed. 
And the purple tufts of scented thyme the mellow air 

perfumed ; 
Well she knew the grassy dingles where the fairy-flax 

grew best, 
And the hawthorn by the rock-spring, where the linnet 

built her nest 



i 
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She gazed upon the river that rolled gleaming in the 

sun, 
And too faithfully her heart recalled the false and 

faithless one 
Who had told his love beside it, where the drooping 

willows grow, 
In the hush of summer twilight, now long and long 

ago. 
For his faith was hers no longer; and by that very 

tide 
Where his troth to her was plighted, he had wooed 

another bride. 

She sought the quiet churchyard, where all her kindred 

slept, 
And on the daisy-covered mound her bitter tears she 

wept. 
" Mother 1 mother 1 'tis the last time that I shall kneel 

to pray 
Beside your grave, your darling is going far away; 
And my dust shall never mingle with hers who gave 

me birth: 
I must perish among strangers, and be laid in alien 

earth." 

She plucked the honeysuckles that put their red lips 

forth, 
And gathered from the lowly grave a sod of fresh 

green earth. 
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^' 'Twill be with me in the storm upon the wide 

Atlantic wave, 
'Twill be with me in my coffin when they lay me in 

my grave." 
She bowed her face upon the spot where all who loved 

her lay, 
And then, to front a strange, cold world, the orphan 

turned away." 

She shall dwell among strange people, she shall see 

the mighty woods. 
And the grand old rivers flowing through the forest 

solitudes ; 
But the valley and the rowans, and the fields of yellow 

com, 
And the mountain shadows resting on the home where 

she was bom. 
Shall be with her in her musings, at mom, and noon, 

and eve. 
And she ne'er shall love the foreign land like that she 

now must leave. 

By the golden light of memory, the dreams of the old 

time 
Shall dim the things of real life in that far distant 

dime; 
Old friends, old haunts,) and, more than all, the first 

love dead and gone, 
Whate'er may be her future fate, shall stand apart, 

alone. 
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The maple groves shall echo to the old immortal 

songs, 
That music which to Ireland's soil and Irish hearts 

belongs — 
Those strains we hear at evening when the sun is 

smking low, 
And homeward from the meadows bands of weary 

mowers go — 
With the yearning of home-sickness, she shall weep and 

sing them yet, 
And her own dear land, and youthful days, she never 

shall forget. 
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REST AT LAST. 



RUDDY autumn ! golden autumn ! ardent-eyed and 
aubium-tress'd, 
With his crimson robes, and purple, floating backward 

from his breast, 
And his amber-flooded sunsets throbbing in the burn- 
ing west. 

Down the mountains came he laughing, never brought 

he clearer skies. 
Never sweeter freights of perfume to the west wind's 

langmd sighs. 
Never robed the forest-beeches with more rich and 

varied dyes. 

Oh 1 the splendour-laden dawnings of those lovely fare- 
well days. 

Mellow with the shimmering softness of the blue 
transparent haze, 

And be-starred with diamond dew-drops trembling in 
the morning rays. 
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Floating couches, ipeet for fairies, sailed the thistle- 
downs in air. 

On plant and tree the spider wove her net of silver 
hair, 

And the tinkling chime of singing streams made music 
everywhere. 

Oh ! that time of warmth and fragrance ! rich in more 

than summer's bloom. 
Fraught with such a wealth of beauty that the heart 

could find no room 
For the thought that this perfection nearer brought 

the time of doom. 

Who could sigh for what had faded from the hedge- 
rows and the bow'rs? 

Pale things bom of fitful suns, and nursed by cold 
capricious show'rs, 

When the land was like a garden with the gorgeous 
autumn flowVs? 

Dragon-flies of blue and opal, emerald and amber 

light. 
Through the reeds beside the river darted in their 

headlong flight ; 
And among the moorland heather hummed the bees 

from mom till night 

From the vines upon the trellis, bloomy grapes in 
clusters swung; 
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Downy peaches, ripe and luscious, on the boughs in 

thousands clung; [leaves hung. 

And the gold and crimson apricots amid the dark 

Hazel boughs with ripe nuts laden drooped above the 

orchard well, 
Where the gem-like plums and apples on the short 

grass softly fell. 
And the busy wasps had gathered on the topaz jaigonel. 

All the upland slopes were tawny with the fields of 

ripened com, 
Where the reapers and the gleaners toiled and sung 

fi^om early mom — 
Sung with voices loud and jocund, as if earth held 

none forlom. 

As if earth held none forlom ! and yet, in hearing of 

their song. 
Warring vainly with her spirit, sad and lone the whole 

day long, [be strong." 

Dwelt one whom time had yet to teach "to suffer and 

Hers are lordly halls and manors, oak-crowned hills 

and fertile meads; 
Hers a lineage not more noble in its names than by 

its deeds; 
Hers a wealth that scarce knows limit — yet she hath 

not that she needs. 
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Fruits and blooms that never wither, brightly glow 
beneath her tread, 

On the moss-deep velvet carpets o'er her lonely cham- 
bers spread. 

And their tints are more than rivalled by the painted 
roofs overhead. 

Silken hangings fringed and tasselled deep with silver 

and with gold, [cold. 

In amethyst and ruby coils, twine columns white and 

Or fall from wall and window in many a heavy fold. 

All the treasures wealth can purchase unregarded 

round her lie. 
Writhing on her downy pillows, prays she only this, 

"to die;" 
For her heart craves strength and solace which her 

gold can never buy. 

And she said, "All, from the beggar to the monarch 

on his throne, [none : 

Have one, at least, to love them — I, and only I, have 

Unbeloved and unregretted, I must live and die alone. 

" Beauty ! choicest gift of Heav'n ! queen of eVry heart 

on earth. 
Ah! how changed my lot, and happy, had*st thou 

smiled upon my birth; 
With the bitterness of envy, I feel and own thy worth. 
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'^ So that thou thy priceless blessings on my lowly 

path didst shed, 
Would I were a peasant maiden, toiling for my daily 

bread, 
Or the beggar at my portal, with no shelter for her 

head. 

'^ Oh ! I would that Heav'n had made me poor and 

humble, if but fair. 
Let me die ! the grave alone can still the anguish of 

despair." 
Thus, in faint and broken murmurs, long lamented 

Lady Clare. 



Lo ! the forest and the river seem of bronze and 

molten gold. 
And along the marshy lowland, up from rushy fen 

and wold, 
In gigantic spiral colums, swift the evening mists are 

rolled. 

Round, and red as blood, in heaven the great harvest- 
moon shines bright; 

Through the open oriel window floateth in the breath 
of night. 

Freighted with the subtle odours that elude the noon- 
day light. 
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Throbbed the lady's burning forehead, and her heart 

was beating fast, 
As she leaned beside the casement, while her yearning 

gaze was cast 
Up the long, dim arching wood-paths, whence the 

twilight long had past. 

Slowly, slowly, from the shadows to the broad and 

fair moonlight. 
Lovers twain that loitered onward, often pausing, met 

her sight. 
One was stately as a cedar — Fay-like one, in robes of 

white. 

'Neath her window, through the lime-grove, went they, 

they so fond and fair; 
And above them, she the heiress, she the envied Lady 

Clare, 
Wretched with the gnawing anguish of her envy and 

despair. 

And she moaned, " How am I fallen ! — to what depths 

of hate and sin ! 
But for her, he might have loved me, he was of my 

name and kin; 
Surely, Love that never wearies must, in time, a like 

love win. 

" But she came ; I was forgotten, when his heart sprang 
up to greet 
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One whom God hath made so beautiful, so pure, and 

seeming sweet, 
And, scarce prizing her possession, she chains him at 

her feet 

'* I was lonely 'mid my riches, and he taught me how 

to find, 
In the lore of bygone ages, riches both for heart and 

mind, 
And bestowed Art's double vision on the eyes that 

had been blind. 

'' But now the poet's page is dim — ^all meaningless and 

cold, 
The wildest strife of love and grief that ever poet told. 
What to my fresh, living anguish are the agonies of 

old? 

" They are over, they are over, and /live and suffer on ; 
Deeper darkness o'er the future, where one star of 

promise shone; 
Deeper loneliness around me for the hope that's come 

and gone." 

"Lonely!" said a voice beside her — "lonely, and I 

love thee so! 
Turn, my child, thou hast a mother; and though age 

be dull and slow. 
She divined,* in fear and trembling, what had wrought 

her darling woe. 
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"I have heard thy words with sorrow; mine must 

ever be thy pain, 
But the Will that ruleth all things sendeth never grief 

in vain. [one again. 

Cold estrangement came between us, now we shall be 

"Youth must learn from bitter teaching, life can ne'er 

be wholly bright. 
Never so in clouds enshrouded that it hath no gleams 

of light ; 
For the heart knows joy and sorrow, as the world 

knows day and night 

" Murmur not with sad repining, lest the Mercy which 
denied 

One drop to make thy cup overflow, one crowning 
wreath to pride. 

Should bereave thee of the blessings thou hast thank- 
lessly decried. 

"Thou hast wealth and pow'r unshackled, and the 

world is full of woe, [the low. 

Where the heel of the oppressor grinds the needy and 

Like an angel sent in mercy, forth amid the victims go. 

" Sorrow hath a blessed errand, when it teaches us to seek. 
In life's dark and dreary pathways, the helpless and 

the weak, 
Evil still with good to conquer, and make glad the 

poor and meek. 
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** But the grief we idly cherish maketh hard the heart 
it fiUs; 

LK)ve of self grows strong and stronger, till the long 
indulgence kills 

All of thought beyond the circle of our own half- 
fancied ills. 

''Thou hast dreamed. Youth has its visions, and the 

pang is sad and sore 
When the morning-glories fade away, the light of noon 

before. 
But be comforted and patient ; once gone by, they come 

no more." 

But the lady veiled her downcast face, and answered 

with a sigh, 
"The stricken deer doth flee away in some lone spot 

to die; 
She hides her death-wound from her kind, and so from 

mine will I." 



Long the struggle, hard the triumph, but who ever 

prayed unheard? 
Who was ever left unfriended when trusting in His 

word? 
And at length the dove alighted on the heart by 

passion stirred. 
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And the years went fleeting onward, autunm brooded 

in the air; 
Turbid were the swollen streamlets, and the forest 

branches bare, [Clare. 

And again in the grey twilight, musing long, sat Lady 

Now no longer dreaming sadly — no longer deaf and 

blind 
To all that others suffered, she laboured for her kind 
With a heaven-strengthened purpose that cast no look 

behind. 

Now in secret and in silence, like the blessbd sun' and 

rain, 
Came she in the darkest shadows of the wide earth's 

sin and pain; 
For a purer fire than earthly love burned on her 

bosom's fane. 

But as stronger grew the spirit, weaker, weaker day by 
day. 

From the strife that never ceaseth, waxed the prison- 
house of clay, [away. 

And in silence, but too surely, life was wearing fast 

When the snow-drifts bent to breaking the dark cedar's 

lofty crest. 
Then a glad, triumphant spirit, fearless, entered into 

rest, [breast. 

And the violets of spring-time blossomed o'er a quiet 
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THE BURIAL OF THE YEAR. 



DOWN in the frozen earth, 
We bury him cold and low, 
Ere the first faint light of the New-Year's birth 

Shines coldly over the snow. 
We lay upon his breast 

Some dreams that have seen their end — 
Some pangs that we pray may share the rest 
Of the old departed friend. 

Youth, fiiendship, hope, and love. 

Ay! shroud them in one pall, 
And heap the mould on the mound above 

The grave that holds them all. 
They struggled hard and sore, 

In the days that have gone past. 
But trial and strife are theirs no more. 

And we part firom them at last. 

The night is very still. 

For the ice-chains bind the streams, 
But the north-wind sways the pines on the hill. 

Till they moan as we moan in dreams. 

D 
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Solemnly, to and fro, 

like the plumes that shade a bier. 
They slowly wave o'et the waste of sno» 

That wraps the buried year. 
The moon is veiled about. 

But a wan light fills the air, 
And shows the beach with the tide far i 

All desolate, bleak, and bare. 
Ghastly as life's long dream. 

When its glory hath gone by, 
Grey, oozy pools to the dim sky gleam, 

Where at eve the tide ran high. 

When some beloved one goes 

To that Ear, untrodden shore, 
Where neither the bitter hate of foes 

Nor our love can reach him more. 
The tortuted heart goes back 

O'er our deeds and words for years. 
Marking each footprint on the track 

With hot and penitent tears. 
So muse we on this dead 

As a friend, aye leal and true, 
Whose gifts around us were freely shed. 

While our own were poor and few. 
Too late we mourn the hours 

Which we mocked with laughter light 
We set small store by the lavish flow'rs, 

And have nought but thorns to-n^ht 
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Hark ! to the clang of bells, 

Half-sad in their merry din, 
As the wind-borne cadence faints and swells, 

They are ringing the New Year in. 
We two shall never meet 

Together again to hear 
That peal ring out on the night to greet 

The birth of another year. 

Our paths lie far apart ; 

We have buried our dead at last; 
The dream we have dreamed no more shall start 

From the shadows that veil the past 
Oh ! hush that wild complaint ! 

We have burdens yet to bear. 
The poor weak heart may falter and faint, 

But the soul accepts her share. 

Farewell, lone sea-side grave, 

With thy tenants stark and cold; 
Peace from the coming year we crave, 

But our joy lies with the old. 
Faith needs must toil alone, 

When she earns her noblest meed; 
They may be baffled, but ne'er overthrown. 

Who hold her in their need. 
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THE TWO PICTURES. 




AN angry sun hung redly in a sky 
Heaped with huge piles of brooding thunder-clouds, 
And cast a fierce light through the mullioned panes 
Where the thick dust of years lay undisturbed. 
The wind howled, raving round the ancient walls, 
And tore the mantling ivy that essayed 
To hide the desolation time had wrought. 
But stormy clouds, or shrieking winds, or rain, 
I thought not of. Within the gallery 
Hung many a pictured face: old warrior knights, 
With sword in hand, looked sternly down on me. 
Hard-knitted brows, and fierce unpitying eyes. 
I thought perforce of hard-fought battlefields. 
Of shattered walls blackened by fire and smoke. 
And cities filled with rapine and with blood. 
I felt that those mailed arms had fieshed their blades. 
Stricken, and spared not in the hour of strife. 
Next came smooth courtiers, with lace-ruffled hands 
And floating locks — then statesmen, pale and grave. 
Churchmen, and stately dames, powdered and ruflfed, 
And arch, young pouting girls, with crimson lips, 
And soft voluptuous eyes of lambent fire, — 
And those old pictures spoke a homily 
Against all human passions. Rage, and hate^ 
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And fierce ambition, and the lust of pow'r, 

Spoke in the pictured faces. But, apart, 

Curtained, and side by side, hung in a niche 

Two paintings; and I could not cease to gaze 

Till twilight quenched the angry western glow, 

And cast her veil of darkness o'er the world. 

One was a summer landscape ; heavy trees, 

Dark with rich foliage, swept the smooth greensward. 

Where dappled deer, and slender, timid fawns. 

In the long vistas lay amid the fern. 

The hues of sunset glowed upon a lake 

Dotted with fairy islets, where, through gloom 

Of trees and shrubs and broad-leaved water-flags, 

Gleamed still white statues, sylvan gods, and nymphs. 

Creatures of the old world's mythology. 

The children of the poets and the priests. 

An old stone terrace hung above the lake. 

Quaint heads of strange device, and antique urns. 

Filled with bright foreign flow'rs of flame and gold 

And snow and azure, crowned huge balustrades. 

Wreathed with long trails of jasmine, ivy sprays. 

And waving clematis. And in the glow 

Of sun, and leaf, and blossom, beautiful 

With youth and love, upon the terrace stood 

Two happy creatures; and methought how fair 

And fitly matched they were, and how life smiled 

Upon their lot I drew sweet auguries 

From their bright faces, and the ease of wealth 

Around them, that their fate must needs have been 
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As sunny as the scene on which they looked. 
Alas ! alas ! such fate is not for man ; 
Cloud follows sunshine, storm succeeds to calm, 
In happiest lives. 

And then I cast mine eyes 
Upon the other picture. What was there? 
A nun with sackcloth girt, her feet were bare. 
And bled on rough dark flints, cruel and sharp — 
But not so cruel or so sharp as gnef, 
And that was throned within her gentle breast. 
Green damps were festering on the slimy walls, 
Dim vaults and low-browed arches frowned and yawned 
Around the fair and pallid penitent 
A waning taper in her wasted hand 
Was all the light, and showed her saintly face, 
Ghastly and hopeless, and how sadly changed! 
But still the same, I knew the faded wreck 
Of the ybung beauty at her lover's side. 
The same, but wakeful nights and tortured days 
Had done their worst, and left the mobile mouth 
And soft round cheeks sunken and colourless. 
The mournful eyes were patient, but my heart 
Ached at the patience bom of misery. 
And, cradled 'raid the ruins of the past. 
She gazed into the gloom, as though to pierce 
The veil between her and the future world, 
The only refuge now for that poor soul. 
Sickened of earth, and longing for the rest 
Which life had long denied. 
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Oh, Love ! and Earth ! 
The ray from heaven, warring for evermore 
With the dull clay that dims and prisons it ! 
What knew I how the fairy palace built 
By Love and Hope and Youth had crumbled down? 
What tongue could tell me now if Love grew cold, 
And fled, and with him Hope? and Youth was left 
Amid the ruins of his fair abode 
To pine awhile, then die, or, gathering strength 
And calmness from defeat and loss, live on — 
If it be life to breathe and smile and speak, 
And bear the while a grave within the heart, 
Where, still and uncomplaining, sits despair? 
What knew I what had sundered those young lives? 
Enough to know that one alone and frail 
Kept midnight vigil side by side with Death, 
Her only wooer now. 

Where was the youth? 
Did he yet live? or where, or how? — Ah me ! 
*Twas over long ago, that piteous tale. 
And left no trace save those two gems of art. 
Vivid and life-like — I can see them yet 
In memory: the young pair in the sun 
Upon the terrace, and the penitent 
Watching the long night through in misery 
And fruitless penance for the wandering thoughts 
That would stray back to the old happy time 
Gone by for ever, like a summer day. 
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THE LAST LETTER. 




ABOVE the dark and ragged street 
Of one poor squalid town. 
With biting winds and driving sleet 

The Christmas eve came down; 
Through glowing windows shone the light 

From hearths that brightly burned. 
And many a household hailed that night 
Some wanderer returned. 

But through the darkness and the cold, 

With eager footsteps, sped 
A woman, weak, and poor, and old, 

A toiler for her bread ; 
The freezing mud-pools splashed and soaked 

Around her weary feet; 
The worn-out rags her form which cloaked 

Could yield but scanty heat 

Day after day her years had past 

In toil and penury. 
Yet Hope's sweet glamoury was cast 

On even such as she. 
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She had one brave and loving boy, 

A soldier — far away — 
And all she knew of hope or joy 

With that one treasure lay. 

Her trembling hand a letter held, 

'Twas soiled, and creased, and worn, 
For two long months had seen it spelled 

Full oft, from night till mom. 
She murmured to herself the words. 

Which had lent strength and life 
To the spent soul's relaxing chords 

Through weeks of sordid strife. 

Light shadows flitted o'er the blinds. 

And voices glad and sweet 
Came borne in gusts upon the winds 

That swept the lonely street. 
She smiled, and said, "You must not grieve, 

But, mother, hopeful be. 
For on the coming Christmas eve 

You shall have news from me. 

"Not long shall you be left alone. 
The darkest days are o'er. 
This cruel war shall soon be done. 

And I be free once more. 
I have been safe where shot and shell 
Dealt death on every side. 
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Where many a brave man wounded fell, 
And many a comrade died." 

She climbs the dark and rugged hill — 

The destined goal is near — 
Poor throbbing heart, be still I be still ! 

Thou hast no doubt or fear. 
The eager question's asked— oh, joy I 

A letter ! — ^well she knew 
The promise of her darling boy 

Once pledged, was ever true. 

With tears of gladness low she knelt 

Upon the empty street. 
And then — ^her long day's toil unfelt — 

She homeward turned her feet 
A cheerless home, you would have said. 

Nor food, nor fire, nor light, 
The glimmering embers almost dead — 

Her joy made all seem bright 

She fanned the cinders to a blaze. 

Her slender rushlight sought. 
And close beside its feeble rays 

The cherished letter brought 
A curl of soft, bright chestnut hair 

Falls shining on her hand. 
Sent by some pious comrade's care 

From that far foreign land. 
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For he is dead, ay, dead and cold — 

Her lips sent forth no cry; 
No sound of lamentation told 

Her voiceless agony. 
The long night waned, the Christmas morn 

Broke coldly in the sky, 
But ere the festal day was bom. 

Life had, with hope, gone by. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 



OH, Summer ! thou hast vanished as a dream 
Fleeteth away. 
The withered leaves are dropping in the stream 

The live-long day. 
Oh ! time of sun, and flow'r, and thick-leaved bough, 
Dead is the garland on thy downcast brow, 
Sun, flow'r, and leaf are dimmed and faded now — 

Summer, farewell! 

The sullen cloud-rack drifteth thro' the sky. 

The rain falls fast. 
In the stripped branches with a sobbing cry 

Waileth the blast ; 
From the wild hedgerows, and the lonely woods. 
Decay hath stricken down the leaves and buds, 
And hoarsely roaring rush the swollen floods — 

Summer, farewell ! 

I looked not in the beauty of thy prime 

For thy decline; 

I thought the glory of the sunny time 

For ever mine; 
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I would not think that flow'rs must fade and die, 
That cold, dark, wintry days were drawing nigh. 
And now — thy loveliness hath all gone by — 

Summer, farewell ! 

Our years shall pass from us as thou hast past. 

And Time will bring 

The cold, dark winter of our lives at last 

Upon his wing; 

As thy glow faded, so from us must fade 

The earthly idols which our hearts hath made ; 

Our hopes must one day lie where thou art laid — 

Summer, farewell! 
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THE HIGHLANDERS BY THE WELL 

AT CAWNPORE. 



"nOOTSORE they were, and weary, 
"*■ The day's grim work was o'er, 
And the hot pursuit, and the dying yell, 

And the strife were heard no more, 
When they came to their night-encampment, 

'As the tropic evening fell, 
And stayed their steps for a little space 

By that thrice-accursfed well. 

Theirs were no fresh, quick feelings, 

Few but had bravely stood 
On battle-fields where the earth was slaked 

Till each footprint filled with blood ; 
Well did they know the horrors 

Of War's unpitying face. 
Yet they sobbed as with one great anguish. 

When they gazed on that fatal place. 
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Still was the eve around them; 

But they knew that the sultry air 
Had thrilled to the shout of murderous rage. 

And the wild shriek of despair ; 
They saw in the chasm before them 

The awful, unblest grave 
Of those who had prayed and cried in vain 

On Heaven and earth to save. 

Mother and child were lying 

Locked in a last embrace. 
And Death had painted the frenzied look 

On the maiden's ghastly face; 
And one of these slaughtered victims 

They raised with a reverent care, 
And cut from her fair and girlish head 

The tresses of tangled hair. 

They parted the locks between them, 

And with low, quick breathing sware. 
That the life of a hundred foes should fall 

For every slender hair. 
"Leave to the coward wailing. 

Let woman weep woman's fate. 
Our swords shall weep red tears of blood 

For the homes left desolate." 
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They will keep their vow unbroken. 

But oh for for the bitter tears I 
The dreams of horror, the wild regrets. 

That must haunt our future years. 
Woe ! for the households strickea ! 

And the hearts that break and bum ! 
For those who through all time to come 

Can never more return. 
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IPHIS AND ANAXARETE. 



THE olive-groves, clothing the dusky hills, 
Loomed dimly through the gathering gloom of 
night, 
And the spent waves that broke below the town 
'Plained, moaning, in the darkness. 

Dank and cold 
The dead pale night lay heavy on the earth. 
When in the gusty streets of Salamis, 
Thus long, and long ago, a lover cried, 
" Sleepest thou, love ? my love ! I call thee mine, 
Nor dread the flashing of thy haughty glance 
May blast me for the words. I fear no more 
Thy scorn; for 'tis the last time I shall plead 
For pity to a heart that knows no ruth. 
My spirit is bowed low. Accurst am I, 
Else sure my love had touched thine icy heart. 
Perchance the gods, the jealous, pitiless gods. 
Resent that I should worship at a shrine 
Not theirs, and with thy hate have punished me; 
Yet have I sought by prayer and sacrifice 
To win their aid. 

£ 
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Oh ! why art thou so cold ? 
True, I am poor and low, and thou art fair 
As she who on Mount Ida won the meed 
Of beauty from OEnone's faithless love ; 
And royal art thou — sprung from Teucer's line — 
But beautiful and proud as thou may'st be. 
Remember that love-guided Dian came 
To the lone hill where young Endymion slept — 
And I have spent my years in loving thee, 
My queen ! my star ! 

My dreams are all of thee. 
I see thee ever as I saw thee first, 
Amid the bright procession of our maids, 
Bearing the sacrifice to Venus' shrine. 
I see thy little sandalled feet, thy curls 
Floating below thy zone, thy gold-hemmed robe 
Showing the beauties of the form it veiled. 
Rememberest thou when the red bolt of heaven 
Shattered the temple, when the flames rose high, 
And those around could only shriek and pray 
The gods to send the aid man dared not give? 
Who braved the raging fire, the blinding smoke? 
Who fought with Death to save thee from his grasp? 
Or, being conquered, die embracing thee? 
Oh, girl ! one hair from thy flower-crownfed head 
Were dearer than all boons apart from thee, 
Yet thou dost hate me ! 
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Well, 'tis past ! 'tis past ! 
And nevermore upon thine hour of rest 
ShaU plaint or prayer of mine break. 

Nevermore 
Beneath thy window through the long lone night 
Shall I pour forth my heart's wild misery ; 
Never again shall laughing youths and maids 
Point mockingly and flout me as I pass 
For cherishing a love that is despised. 
My steps shall follow thine no more ! — no more ! — 
At game or festival thou shalt not need 
To hold thy perfumed garments, lest my hand 
Should touch them covertly — so be at peace — 
My death shall make atonement for my life. 
No voice ! no sign ! — the sobbing of the sea, 
Borne by the moaning wind along the streets, 
Is all I hear; no eyes look down on me 
Save the cold eyes of heaven, the far-off stars. 
Not colder or more distant they than thou. 
Farewell ! I have a mother, old and weak. 
Who loves me as they love whose lives afford 
But one sole object they can call their own ; 
And in the madness of my worshipping 
I have forgotten that I was her all. 
Perchance she may upbraid thy cruelty. 
And ask of thee the life so dear to her. 
Which thou did'st trample 'neath thy dancing feet 
If thus — ^be gentle with her agony. 
And now, sleep on ! sleep on ! till mom shall come. 
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And bring thy bridegroom with his joyous train 
To deck thy door with garlands. 

Welcome, Death ! 
I will not live to see my idol shrined 
Amid the Lares of another's home, 
The mother of his children ! 

Silence fell, 
The sad, low voice was hushed, the sea's low moan, 
The rustle of the olive boughs, the wind 
Took up the plaint, and the night waned away, 
Till o'er the hill-tops crept the shivering dawn, 
And the stars melted in the bright'ning skies ; 
But when the east was robed to greet the sun 
With gold and crimson, up the stony street 
Came glad young voices and impatient feet. 
And paused before the dwelling of the bride 
To wreathe its pillars with green myrtle boughs, 
Tufted with snowy blooms and fresh with dews. 
But song and laugh were hushed, for prone and cold 
Across the threshold in the light of morn 
They found what had been Iphis, and was now 
But senseless clay, ghastly, but beautiful, 
A sight to pale the brightest maiden's cheek. 
And haunt her dreams for many a night to come. 

But she whose pride had brought him to his doom 
Smiled coldly on the rigid, upturned face. 
Crowned with its dewy rings of golden hair. 
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And with that smile the punishment of Heav'n 
Withered her warm yoimg life. 

Old legends tell 
That on the shore of Cyprus is a rock 
Warring with waves and winds for evermore, 
And to this cold, hard, sea-worn monument 
The wrath of Jove changed her whom Iphis loved. 
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THE OLDEN TIME. 



MY blessing rest upon thee, thou merry olden time, 
When the fairies were in fashion, and the world 
was in its prime ; 
Ev'ry ruin had its goblin, eVry green rath had its fey. 

Till the light of science chased them from their ancient 
haunts away. 

How rich wert thou in legends of magic lamp and 

ring, 
Of genii whom a single word to mortal aid would 

bring. 
Of caves of gold and diamonds where foot had never 

been. 
Till by the favoured one their depths were all unveiled 

and seen. 

Thou wert the time for monarchs ! then kings were 

kings indeed. 
With potent fairy sponsors to summon at their need, 
Whose wands could change all enemies to marble at 

their will. 
Ah ! many a king would need to wield those wands 

of power still ! 



\ 
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The cruel race of stepmothers ! where have they 
vanished now? 

And where the henpecked husbands who before them 
used to bow? 

And yield their sweet princesses to glut the jealous ire, 

Which slaked its thirst in fiendish rage, and persecu- 
tion dire? 

Sweet, beauteous tribe of innocents ! princesses young 

and fair. 
With faces like a poet's dream, and veils of flowing 

hair, 
Beloved by vile enchanters, who turned to stone and 

wood 
The princes who, to rescue you, braved steel and 

flame and flood ! — 

Fierce cannibalish giants, who dwelt in forests wild. 

And worn and weary wayfarers to darksome dens 
beguiled ! 

Bold knights with magic weapons, who laid the mon- 
sters low, 

And opened wide the dungeon doors to let the 
captives go ! — 

Where have ye all departed? where lie your treasm^es 

hid? 
Where are the pearls and emeralds that came when 

they were bid? 
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Where are the mines of gold and gems, which but to 

think of now 
Dazzles our mental eyes with light? — old world, oh, 
^ where art thou? 

We want those endless riches, we want the faery spells. 
Which brought the helpful elfin tribe from woods and 

hidden dells; 
We've no enchanters now-a-days, we know the reason 

why, 
For all the marvels we behold in earth, and sea, and 

sky. 

We've grown too wise for fairy tales, we have no faith 

to spare, 
We know how many gases go to form the ambient air ; 
The very lightning's utilized, all knowledge is sold 

cheap, 
And railroads thread primeval wastes where Naiads 

used to sleep. 

Oh! could I find a magic wand, I'd bring the old 

days back, 
The treasure caves should yield the poor the comfort 

which they lack; 
The world should be a glorious world, as 'twas in 

ancient time, 
When the fairies were in fashion, and the earth was in 

its prime. 
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WHAT THE WIND SAID IN THE TREES 
ABOVE THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 

January 2Sth, 1859. 



KING of the people's minstrels ! lord of the realm 
of song ! 
The busy brain and the fiery heart have lain, dust in 

dusty for long; 
Some who had loved thee living, lie quiet in kindred 

clay, 
And some with whom life yet lingers, are thinking of 
thee to-day. 

Oh, passionate child of genius ! is thy heart so cold 

and still, 
That no subtle breath thro' thy cofiined shroud with a 

pulse of life doth thrill ? 
Wake ! for thy life-sought guerdon, a poet's wide-spread 

fame, 
Triumphs, and paeans, and praises, are thine by the 

world's acclaim. 

Wake ! wondrous prince of peasants ! nations beside 

thine own 
Are lauding the lays thou gavest thy native land alone ; 
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Wake ! for the air is ringing with plaudits of thee and 

thine, 
The proudest are proud to honour the sons of the 

ploughman's line. 

Oh, being of light and darkness ! idol of gold and 

clay ! 
Too late for thee, by full threescore years, do we hold 

our feasts to-day ; [guest, 

Low in thy narrow chamber, the worm is thine only 
And thou know'st not the snarl of envy from the 

voices that laud thee best. 

Too late ! let them sing thy praises, and quaff the rich 

wine to thee, [misery; 

That cannot cancel one single hour of thy lonely 

Let them talk till they grow oblivious of the sorrow 

that hath gone by. 
And forget how few were thy friends and hopeSi when 

thou laid'st thee down to die. 

Oh, brother ! the birk and heather that wave on thine 

own wild hills. 
The broomy knowes, and the gowaned shaws, and the 

songs of the mountain rills, 
The rosy-fringed, gold-eyed daisies — the com on the 

sloping leas — 
How can the world forget thee? whose songs were of 

themes like these. 
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Never a dew-drop glittered on the pearl-white buds of 

the thom, 
Never a glad lark, singing, soared, to the flame-red 

gates of mom, 
Never a soft glance met thee, never a deed of wrong. 
But the shrine in thy breast gave upward its incense 

of burning song. 

The golden fields of the harvest, the sough of the 

wind at night, 
The glens and streams where the stars look down 

with a weird and wavering light, 
The commonest things of nature, the scenes we pass 

heedless by, 
Grew lovely and grand and glorious in the light of thy 

poet eye. 

Who shall presume to judge thee? — is it the calm, 

cold voice 
Of him who smiles when his neighbour mourns, and 

frowns when the poor rejoice ? 
Is it the sainted icebergs, armed without and within, 
Who shall close in thy face the door of life, and brand 

thee a child of sin ? 

Is it the temperate pulses, that ne'er in their wildest 

heat 
Could dream of a throb akin to thine, in its fierce, 

tempestuous beat? 
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Is it the well-trained Christians, shielded from sin and 

shame, 
Who, false to the law their Master taught, would ban 

the dead poet's name? 

Ah ! let us well remember how winningly Pleasure 

smiled, 
When first in her courtly robes she burst on the 

peasant's homely child ; 
Let us think with what strange new power temptation 

came to thee, 
With thy will untrained, and thy poet-soul, and thy 

passions wild and free. 

Let us think of the mad delirium that followed thy 

brief renown. 
When men hailed the star that was soon to sink in 

darkness and silence down ; 
They made thee a toy for their leisure, oh ! was there 

no blame to them? 
Let us pause for the whispered answer, ere we judge 

thee and condemn. 

Let us sorrow for sin and errors, and wish that they 

ne'er had been; 
But the secret chamber of ev'ry heart has its own 

black list, I ween ; 
We can honour Queen Nature's laureate, and trust 

thou hast found above [endless Love. 

That Mercy which tempers Judgment with Pity and 
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ANOTHER STONE FOR THE CAIRN. 

January 25TH, 1859. 



VANISHED 1 like gems that sink into the sea, 
And reappear no more. 

A hundred years 
Have flown since on the "bonnie banks of Ayr" 
A mother smiled upon her new-bom child. 
Oh ! how her heart had throbbed with pride and grief, 
Could she have read the page of destiny, 
And seen the name of her unconscious babe 
Become a household word, where'er should reach 
The language he should wreathe in richest songs! — 
Songs which shall live while human agony. 
And love, and grief, and bitter sense of wrong. 
Shall need a voice to speak their cruel pangs. 

Oh ! Caledonia's crowning pride and shame ! 
I wander back in thought, and see the youth. 
Buried amid the sweet bee-haunted heath. 
Drinking at every pore of soul and sense 
The cloudless glory of the summer noon, 
While the air quivered with the laverock's song. 
Poured from a heart delirious with its joy. 
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Building such fairy palaces as earth 

Knows not, save in the gorgeous dreams of Youth, 

By Genius fired. — I see thee vent thy strength 

In rustic conclave, till the common herd 

Said wonderingly, " This man is not of us." 

I close mine eyes, and, lo ! a woodland scene. 
Where from the moss and fern the river wells, 
Beneath the fretted sunshine, and the light 
Is golden green beneath the full-leaved boughs. 
The hawthorn branches bend beneath their bloom. 
The birch waves all her tresses to the breeze,; 
And bird and insect fill the scented air 
With song and murmur. 

Spring is in her prime. 
And the soft air is rich with primrose breath, 
And all the odours of the glad May-tide, 
And thou art there beside thine Highland love, 
The peasant girl with soft brown hair, and eyes 
So soon to close in that last silent sleep, 
Whence cry of thine should never wake her more. 
Thy truest love, whose image shines distinct 
Amid the bevy of light fantasies 
With which thou sought'st to fill the aching void 
Death made in claiming her. 

I look still on. 
And see thee torn by sense of injury, 
Sinning and sorrowing, now with heart elate. 
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Daring all after-pangs, then yielding up 
Thy soul to vain remorse and dull despair. 
And consciousness of worth for higher meed 
Than Scotia gave to thee, her deathless bard. 



But now to thee the voice of praise or blame 
Is equal. 

Nevermore thy heart shall throb, 
Though all the poisoned arrows Slander wings 
Rain on thy grave, or though the hand of Fame 
Raise in thine honour tomb and cenotaph. 
The world, which tempted, tried thee, and forsook, 
When it had crushed the life from out thine heart. 
And jarred its fine-drawn chords to breaking. 

Now 
Can wake nor smile nor sigh on thy dead lips. 
Silent so long ago. 

Oh 1 let us pause 
Beside this grave, and take its lesson home ; 
Let us weigh well the gold against the dross. 
And think of Him whose mercy never sleeps. 
Then let the man whose heart is free from stain. 
Whose conscience whispers not " Withhold thine hand," 
Cast down his stone upon the grave of Burns. 
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LOOKING BACK. 



ON the sea lay opal lights, 
On the fields the autumn gold, 
And the heather on the hills 

Rose and purple hues unrolled; 
0*er the green of waving woods 

Lay a rain of fiery leaves, 
And the scarlet poppies burned 
In the reapers' rustling sheaves. 

Oh ! the moms so dewy and bright ! 

Oh ! the gorgeous breezeless days ! 
When the glowing sun looked down 

Through a veil of floating haze. 
Oh ! the crimson-clouded eves ! 

And the mellow autumn moon ! 
Shedding radiance brighter far 

Than the pale Night-queen of June. 

• 

Faint and wan was summer's bloom 
To the flush of autumn flow'rs ; 

Velvet-soft, and rich, and dark. 
Climbed late roses o'er our bow'rs. 
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Bright moths flitted to and fro 

'Mid the fuchsia's coral bells, 
And the honey bees droned by, 

Bearing treasure to theu: cells. 

In that golden, boimteous time 

First we met, 'twas long ago. 
And all dreams but this have paled 

From their early morning glow; 
But I see, as 'twere to-day. 

All that garden bright and fair, 
And the shadows of the plane 

Moving o'er thy sunny hair. 

What was I to look on thee? 

In the blue veins of thy hand 
Ran a tide that well might mate 

With the proudest in the land; 
Yet the peasant lad who toiled 

For thy pleasure or thy gain. 
Felt thy beauty like a spell — 

Loved, tho' love brought only pain. 

Once I saw him at thy side, 
Him whose name thou bearest now. 

And I marked his earnest mien. 
And thy downcast maiden brow; 

Then I cast my spade aside, 
Ay ! for ever and a day, 

F 
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And a poet-heart rose up 
Where my life in ruins lay. 

Time and change have wrought their will 

I am poor and low no more, 
And I draw what fame I own 

From the agonies of yore. 
Furnace-fires must purge the gold 

Ere it shineth free from stain — 
Rocks are rent ere gems shine forth 

That had else been rich in vain. 

Art thou happy in thy home? 

With his children at. thy knee, 
Does the world's loud voice of praise 

Ever speak to thee of me? 
Dost thou ever dream how dear 

Once I held, ay ! hold thee yet ? 
For the true heart knows no change, 

It can all things, save — forget 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 



WHERE art thou, wandering spirit of the woods ? 
I hear thy well-known, long-loved, summer cry 
Filling the air above me, but in vain 
I turn to hedge, and copse, and waving bough 
To seek the leafy covert of thy choice. 
What art thou? — storms and cold east winds are gone 
Before thou comest. Happy, happy bird ! 
Thou know'st no change of season, not for thee 
Do all the fair and lovely things of earth 
Wither and die, their rich perfection reached. 
Thou dost not see the flowers thou hast loved 
Fade to such ghastly and unsightly things. 
That the eye turns from what was once its joy 
With loathing and distaste. 

Oh ! fairy bird ! 
Thy life is all one round of summer days 
Radiant with sunshine. 

Where wert thou so long? 
From the bright lands laved by the southern seas 
The swallows are come back, and dart about. 
Now here, now there, in shadow and in light. 
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Now skimming low above the glassy stream, 
Now flitting o'er the sloping meadow-lands 
That billow lightly to the gentle wind — 
Where hast thou stayed? 

The butterflies are here; 
The russet bees have left theu: moss-lined cells, 
And hover o'er the honeyed wealth of bloom 
Which field and garden offer lavishly; 
The bright laburnum waves her golden veil ; 
The perfumed lilac's purple pjrramids 
Shower their full-blown petals on the grass; 
The early roses, trained by hands beloved. 
Hands which shall press mine never, never more, 
Cluster in blossomed garlands on the wall ; 
The limes are hanging thick with leaf and bloom, 
Heavy with fragrant honey. 

All around 
Amid the dark boughs of the sycamores 
Are murmurous sounds of myriad insect wings 
Humming around the pale-green pendent flowers ; 
The hawthorns bend beneath their weight of bloom 
So lately pure as snow, but tinted now 
With the pink flush which heraldeth decay; 
The rich-breathed clover casts its scent abroad ; 
The loveliest things of spring-time wait for thee ; 
The choicest hoards of summer bud for thee ; 
Then leave us not ! — a little season stay ! 
Thy voice hath magic power in its tones 
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To call up dim, sweet, deathless memories, 

Waifs from my glad, untroubled, childhood's days, 

When in the dewy fields at early mom 

My hands let fall the cowslips I had gleaned. 

While awed and wond'ring, with quick-beating heart, 

I listened for thy call, and saw thee flit 

From bough to bough. 

Ah ! sweet, enchanted time ! 
Ere we have learned to sorrow and to sin, 
It comes not back again — as bright and brief 
As is thy stay with us, shy summer-friend ! 
I hear thee nearer, nearer, overhead, 
In the tall elms that shade the wayward brook. 
Now thou art gone, thy cry is faint and far. 
Fainter and farther in the sunny air. 
Like the low echo of a broken dream ; 
And now I hear thy plaintive call no more. 
And the full choir of mellow choristers. 
Unheard, unheeded, while thou fiU'dst mine ear. 

Ring out with tenfold power. 

But my tears. 
Drawn from a source half-sweet, half-bitter, flow, 
And my heart heaves with a dull, yearning pain. 
I would, I would the tide of time might flow 
Back on the golden sands that it hath left. 
And I were once again the happy child 
Among the dewy fields at morning-tide. 
It may not be, and when those tears are dried, 
rU smile that thou could'st draw them. 
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Thou wilt go, 
But the returning spring shall bring thee back 
To gladden others with thy gladsome cry, 
While we — I will not think on what may be — 
Let the dim futSre rest with Him whose word 
Makes sunshine in the shadowy realms of Death. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 



HE kissed ray brow, and he kissed my cheek, 
And he looked in my face, for he could not 
speak j 
And the white, cold stars in the heaven above, 
Witnessed his vows of faith and love. 

The wind from the shore blew fresh and free. 
And bore him away across the sea; 
And my heart was heavy and cold as stone, 
As I hied me home when he was gone. 

In the wintry nights I lay awake, 
And heard the waves on the shingle break, 
And I shuddered and wept to hear the cry 
Of the pitiless winds that went shrieking by. 

When hoarse and cold o'er the waste they blew. 
And the blinding snow in whirlwinds flew, 
I had awful dreams of the sinking wreck, 
The shivering mast, and parting deck. 

But winter went by, and spring came on, 
And tempest, and mist, and snow were gone; 
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The earth was green, and the skies were clear, 
And the sdng of the sea was sweet to hear. 

I sat on the rocks the live-long day 
Watching the waters at their play, 
And over the dim horizon line 
Came many a ship — ^but never mine. 

Then spring, and summer, and autumn fled. 
The leaves were withered, the heather dead. 
And then a ship came over the sea, 
And she bore a sorrowful tale to me. 

I made no moan, nor wailed, nor wept, 
But I watched at night when others slept; 
And I could not sleep, for the dull, deep pain. 
That burued like fire in my heart and brain. 

It is almost over now, that pain. 
Yet I would I had seen him once again; 
Oh ! love is not love, if it change and die, 
Like the tints of dawn in the morning sky. 

He'll maybe stand by our trysting-tree. 
Where our parting was, and my grave shall be ; 
But tell him, ah ! tell him she must not come 
To trouble the peace of my long, last home. 

Tell him — ah ! tell him nought beside. 
For I shall be gone, and she his bride; 
He loved me first, and shall love me yet^ 
Till then I shall sleep, and all forget 
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GLENARIFF, Co. ANTRIM. 
Visited Sept. isth. 







N the hills a blue haze lingered, the September 
skies were clear 
With the melancholy beauty of the slowly waning year ; 

And those skies of softest azure saw no fairer sight 

that day 
Than GlenarifTs wooded hill-sides, where the golden 

sunlight lay. 

Foaming, flashing, far above us, leaping on from rock 
to rock, 

Fell the spray-enshrouded waters with a pealing thunder- 
shock ; 

Ash and rowan, birch and privet, waved along the 
ravine side. 

And the hazels bent and quivered o'er the dark 
impetuous tide. 

Purple bloomed the waves of heather on the mountains 

dark and lone, 
Autumn's hectic tinged the branches with a glory all 

her own, 
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And the soft breath of the noontide, and the voice of 

bird and stream, 
Floated up the quiet valley, like the music of a dream. 

Where the hills in gorges parted, like a cloud far, far 

away, 
Seeming part of the blue distance, gleamed the broad 

and tranquil bay. 
And my glad heart whispered softly, ''Earth has nought 

more fair for thee 
Than those clififs, and groves, and waters, and that 

sunny glimpse of sea. 

"When the wintry snows are falling in the dim and 
waning light, 

I shall think of thee, Glenariff, many a dark and 
stormy night; 

I shall see thy green boughs waving in the balmy 
autumn air, 

And the mellow light that rested like a glory every- 
where." 

In the rain-drift and the tempest, still my thoughts 

shall travel back 
To the hills where many a torrent foams down its stony 

track ; 
Scenes as bright I yet may gaze on, days as happy 

be in store, 
But that day of light and beauty can come back to 

me no more. 
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THE LARK ANP THE POET. 



A LARK rose up in the morning sky, 
Soaring and singing sweet and clear; 
Higher he rose, and still more high, — 

And sweet and wild was his song to hear. 
Over the valley and over the hills. 

Echoing far and far away. 
Joining the chime of the summer rills 
That ran by the banks of blossoming May. 

But an arrow, shot by a thoughtless boy. 

Found the bird in the golden air; 
It silenced the quivering song of joy. 

And down to the earth the warbler bare. 
And as the penitent slayer caught 

The blood-stained shaft and the lifeless prey. 
He said with a sigh, " I never thought, 

Sweet singer I to take thy life away." 

A poet arose from a low estate. 
Dreaming of all things bright and pure, 

Hating vice with a holy hate, 
Shunning its gaily painted lure. 
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Visions he had of wealth and fame, 

When sorrow and scorn had all gone by; 

Dreams of a proud and lofty name, 
A world-wide triumph that should not die. 

But the shafts of malice and envy found 

The poet, and pierced his sensitive heart; 
He heard the sullen and deadly sound. 

He felt the sting of the poisoned dart. 
And when he was gone, they reared his tomb 

Of richest sculpture, and placed his bust 
Among their mighty in solemn gloom — 

But what did it profit the soulless dust? 
Better one hour of triumph in life, 

Better were praise when he could hear; 
But his days were wasted *mid want and strife, 

And no plaudit reaches the grave's deaf ear. 
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ON THE BRINK. 



IS that the cry of some belated crane, 
Up-sailing from the black pools of the marsh ? 
And yet methought that, full three hours ago, 
I heard the last tired straggler as he flew 
Clamouring through the darkness. 

How the wind 
Hisses through all the dry leaves of the beech ! 
I^oor leaves! that will not fall, though dead and sere, 
But cling upon the boughs, as to our hearts 
Cleave memories of hopes dead long ago. 
The air is full of dismal sounds to-night; 
The swollen beck chafes on the stepping-stones 
With such a full-voiced moan of wild complaint, 

That I could almost think I lay again. 

As in the nights that never can return. 

Beneath the shelter of my father's roof. 

And listened to the moaning of the sea. 

As broke the flowing tide upon the beach. 

That time is so far back, so blotted out 

By all the waves of misery and pain 

That have washed o'er me since, that I could doubt 
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If I were ever cherished by fond hearts 
And cared and tended like some precious thing. 
Ah, Mary 1 how I sorrowed when that home 
Lost, one by one, its treasures; and I trod 
Alone and desolate the haunted rooms, 
Where steps and voices I should hear no more 
Seemed once again to echo. 

I have lived 
To thank the God who took my dear ones home — 
That He had given them a rest so deep 
As had no room for any dream of me. 
Hush! what is that? did you not hjsar a voice? 
Come nearer, for a sudden, breathless awe 
Has fallen on my soul. 

Has the night changed 
To bitter cold? or is it ebbing life, 
In its last startled, feeble flutterings. 
That chills me to the heart? 

It may be so, 
For I have heard that in the solemn hour 
When Time stands trembling between Night and Mom, 
Death cometh oft'nest to the weary bed 
Where sickness lies, and taketh thence his own. 
Tis a fit hour for death, this dark, still time. 
And I shall use it — for full well I know 
I shall not see another sun go down 
Behind the purple hills; and when the moon, 
her new pallid beauty, shall arise, 
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.And shine into this room to-morrow night, 
IHer beams shall light a face cold as her own. 
3 shall look on her never more again; 
Tor where I'm bound for, sun and moon are not, 

Nor any star, but that unclouded Light 

Whence they draw theirs, and which can know no 
change 

Till Time shall cease to be. 

Nay ! do not weep ; 
Be rather glad that I shall rest at last 
You, you alone, true friend ! fond, faithful heart, 
Who held to me when all beside were false — 
You, you alone will miss me from the world. 
No baby cries shall call me to return, 
No husband's tears shall fall on my dead face, 
No vacant place by any household hearth 
Shall tell that one beloved, and sorely missed. 
Is gone for ever : none will mourn for me. 
One bubble more gone from the sea of life — 
One handful more of dust retiuned to earth — 
One trembling spirit gone to meet its Judge — 
And all is said. 

The spring will come again. 
And shroud with verdure one more narrow grave; 
But ere the grass be green above my breast. 
Dear cares and joys shall leave no thought of me 
With even you, save as you might look back 
'Mid waking life, conscious of sudden gloom. 
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The sole remembrance of a painful dream — 
A dream 1 ah I what is life but one long dream ? 
This last hour is the waking, 

For the soul 
Grows eagle-visioned as the hand of Death 
Palsies the mould of clay. 

I see it now, 
How I have wandered, what I might have been, 
And what I am. 

Ah, sweet ! come nearer yet ; 
Let me not drift away before the time — 
*Tis very near. 

Self-willed, and vain, and blind ! 
All a mistake, my life, from first to last; 
Better had I been bom the meekest slave 
That e'er hugged, to her breast the chain she wore. 
Or fawned upon her jailor, glad and proud 
To pace for ever in the narrow bounds 
Well trodden down, and closely fenced about. 
Where woman has her sphere. 

Ah ! better thus. 
With little children hanging round my neck, 
And one to hold me in his heart of hearts. 
Than be as I have been, a weak, vain thing. 
The sport of flatteries, that bade me raise 
The standard of my sex, and strive with man. 
On his own field, for fame. Ah ! those who strive 
In such a cause, must own no tenderness — 
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Have never known it, or have buried it 
So deep and long ago, that, let it call 
Loud as it may, they shall not hear its cry; 
Else, in the very hottest of the strife. 
The woman's need of love awakes full-grown, 
And, finding nought, the weakling sinks to die 
Amid the crowd that trample her to death. 
Men love her not, for she has forfeited 
Her right to fond protection when she dared 
To enter on their path. 

Her own poor sex, 
Cruel as ever are the weak, will say, 
"Let her lie there — she has deserted us — 
We will not help her, lest our masters say 
We share in her rebellion. Let her die ; 
We want but what we have; our petty wiles 
Suffice to gain our ends, we ask no more." 
Mary ! if e'er the wrong should be set right, 
'Twill need a woman with a man's great soul, 
His settled purpose, and imflinching will, 
And her own subtlety. 'Twas not for me 
To dare the venture — when too late to shrink. 
I knew I had no power for the task; 
And when I lost all faith in mine own strength, 
I lost all fitness. 

Once I was beloved, 
And spumed the blessing; but my destiny 
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Brought love at last to barb all other pangs 
With tenfold bitterness. 

Oh 1 I am young — . 
Too young to die, too young to lay me down 
With folded hands, and mute, white, breathless lips, 
Under the churchyard clay. Oh ! must I die ? — 
Peace 1 that is over, like all else, for me : 
'Twas but a moment's madness, and 'tis gone. 
In yonder world we shall not miss our way. 
Nor love in vain — there is no sorrow there. 
Nor death, nor parting. 

What has quenched the light? 
Where is your hand ? Cold I — cold ! — 

Yes — ^Ah ! I come. 
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DISCONTENT. 



ALL this day of autumn sunshine 
I have struggled with mine heart, 
Saying, "Vex me not so sorely, 
Restless, wayward as thou art." 

For the sky was blue and cloudless, 
And I saw the sun pour down 

Floods of glad and brilliant glory 
On the hot and dusty town. 

Glaring on the beaten footways. 
On bowed forms, and haggard eyes. 

Till I felt the air I breathed 
Heavy, as with human sighs. 

And I wailed, " Oh ! for the power 
Which the ancient Magi held ! 

But for one brief day's possession 
Of the mighty spells of eld 1 

"I would free those toiling wretches, 
Send them forth to woods and fields. 

Till their brows grew smooth and radiant 
With the joy that nature yields, — 
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" To the shell-strewn shores of ocean, 
Where the long swell breaks in foam, 

To the wild and pathless mountain. 
Where the eagle makes his home, — 

" To the margins of great rivers. 
Where their weary limbs might rest, 

Till the beauty round them lavished 
Struck a chord in every breast, — 

" Till they lost the grime of labour. 
Till they knelt upon the sod. 

Soaring up with souls awakened 
To the mercy-seat of God." 

Then I chafed against my fetters. 

Panting, dying, to be free 
On some great storm-beaten headland. 

Standing lone beside the sea. 

And I said, ^' Oh, weary trammels ! 

Chains that custom forges strong, 
Must I bear your weight for ever? 

I have borne and suffered long. 

"Fevered hands are mine, and nerveless, 
Pale my cheek, and dim mine eye; 

Shall I waste my youth in longing, 
And my lips give forth iio cry?" 
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For I saw the misty outlines 

Of the blue hills far away, 
Where I knew soft winds were blowing 

And cloud-shadows at their play. 

And the love within my bosom 
For wild Nature's wildest nooks, 

Grew a passion fierce and fervid 
Till I loathed my lifeless books. 

Books I I longed to mount the hillside, 
Breast-deep in the golden broom, 

Crushing from the thyme and heather, 
At each step, a fresh perfume; 

Toiling up the rocky channel 
Of some dried-up streamlet's course, 

Till I reached the king-ferns growing 
O'er its summer-wasted source, — 

Till I saw the broad blue ocean 
Where the phantom ships glide by. 

And heard waves sing in the distance. 
And the curlew's eerie cry, — 

Till I saw the wooded valleys 

L3dng shadowed far below. 
And the silent glens and hollows 

Basking in the noontide glow, — 
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Till I felt my curls uplifted 
By the west wind's breath of balm, 

And my cheek flush to its wooing, 
And my soul grow strong and calm. 

Oh I to feel the full heart swelling 

With a rapture all its own. 
Breathing joy and health and gladness, 

Free, companionless, alone. 

Or with one, but one, heart near me 

Of a sympathy so fine 
As should need no aid from language 

To feel every throb of mine, — 

One whose ear could hear rich music 
In the breeze that waved the bough — 

One whose soul could read the meaning 
Throned on Nature's mighty brow. 

Oh ! to be a wandering gipsy. 
With the green earth for my bed ! 

With the forest* s whispers round me, 
And the binning stars overhead. 

To be lulled to sleep by murmurs 
From a thousand hidden streams. 

And in slumber still to hear them 
Making music in my dreams. 
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To be wakened by the carol 
Of the glad lark in the cloud, 

Or the torrent's voice of power 
From the wild hill laughing loud. — 

Thus, in vain and burning wishes, 
Waned the day, and came the night, 

Till, above the dusky houses, 
Rose a broad, fair orb of light. 

In her disc of pearl-pure splendour 
Came she sailing up the sky. 

And the calm light hushed my spirit, 
And my discontent went by. 

And I felt that human creatures, 
With a love as keen as mine. 

For the loveliness of Nature, 
Silently, in patience, pine. 

Pine beneath a heavier burden 
Than my soul has had to bear; 

Shut in darker, closer dwellings 

From God's sunshine and sweet air. 

Toiling for the scanty pittance 
Which must yield them daily bread. 

Looking not for help or respite 
Till they rest among the dead. 
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With grim Want's ignoble murmurs 
Crushing life from out the soul, 

Winning wearily from riches 
Thankless labour's scanty dole. 

Bending all life's nobler instincts 
To a task that dulls the brain; 

Past and present — ^hopeless sorrow, 
And the future, nought but pain. 

Then I wept to feel so lightly 

All my blessings largely given. 
And I prayed for grace and pardon, 

And a thankful heart, to heaven, — 

« 

Pardon for the thankless murmurs 
Questioning God's high behest — 

Grace, to feel with meek submission 
That whatever is, is best. 



\ 
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WAITING TILL MY SHIP COMES HOME. 



*'T'LL build m3rself a palace of marbles rich and rare, 
1 Set in a frame of blossoms whose scent shall load 
the air; 

Bright fountains in the sunlight shall flash their rain- 
bow hues, 

And gem the glossy myrtles with diamond-sparkling 
dews. 

Behind shall lie a valley close nestled in the hills, 

Where under larch and hazel shall foam an hundred 
rills; 

Before, the grand wide ocean, as far as eye can reach. 

With cliffs, and downs, and wave-worn rocks, and miles 
of sandy beach. 

And there shall one who loves me, in peace and glad- 
ness come, 

One whose heart is weary till my ship comes home. 

" I'll go into the highways, the hard, bare roads of life. 
And raise the faint and weary, down-trodden in the 

strife ; 
I'll heal with gold and kindness the wounds the world 

hath dealt, 
And wake the sullen spirit to joy too long unfelt 
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THE REDEEMED VOW. 

A FRAGMENT. 



TvAY,— Evening. Scene — A Garden. 
Ferdinand and Arthur walking io and fro, 

Arthur. 

NAY, you but mock me, Ferdinand ; your lot 
Is fenced from all life's sorrows. How can you. 
The favourite of fortune, speak to me. 
An outcast from her smiles, of hope and patience? 
Have I not toiled? have I not borne enough? 
My youth is fleeting by, my bright dreams fled. 
And, sick'ning with a weary hopelessness, 
I see the vantage-ground I tried to win 
Receding from my view. 

Tis well to talk 
Of courage — so might one, who stands secure 
On the firm shore, shout loud above the storm 
To the poor wretch who sees the shivering plank 
He clings to driving on a craggy beach. 
While winds and waves around him howl his dirge. 
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Ferdinand. 

Hold, Arthur ! do not wrong me ; if my will 
Could save your life from sorrow, you should tread 
A path all sunshine. When my friends were few, 
Your father was my friend ; his son can ask 
Nothing within my reach, and fear repulse. 
We oft blame Fate, and lay to her accoimt 
The evils which we draw upon ourselves. 
The harder are our trials, the more need 
Have we for trust in Him who guideth all — 
Not such trust as the infidel's, who saith, 
'' Mashallah ! I will sit me idly down. 
Nor strive with destiny.** 

Arthur! be strong; 
A firm and righteous purpose hath a might 
Men little dream of 

Arthur. 

Pray you, pardon me ! 
Our tongues oft speak what our hearts warrant not 
'Twas the impatience of a mind that glanced 
A moment enviously on your lot — 
With bitterness and scorn upon its own. — 
I know you are my friend; but it is hard 
To feel my years pass from me, leaving nought 
But baffled, fruitless effort in their track. 
Why do you smile? 
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Ferdinand. 

I smiled to think of one 
^Who bad your weight of care an hundred-fold, 
.And one dark sorrow you have never known. 
Poorer than you was he, and all alone, 
And raised his eyes to one in whom he thought, 
Despite the di£ference of rank and wealth, 
His heart had found its mate. 

But never word 
Of love spake he, till one unguarded hour. 
Mad with the certainty that he must go. 
Ere many days, away beyond the sea. 
Perhaps to come no more. He made his way 
Into a secret haunt 'mid the wild wood, 
Where he had often watched the girl he loved, 
Sitting amid the primroses of spring, 
The richer blooms of summer, or the leaves 
Of fading autumn — ^then, with burning words. 
In one mad burst, he broke the bonds that sealed 
His fevered lips, and told his love. 

She gazed, 
Half fear, half pride, then, startled, fled away ; 
And he was left bewildered, till there came 
Rough myrmidons, whose threats and violence 
Roused all his ire — a struggle fierce and vain 
Ended at last His almost boyish arm 
Was powerless to stem the tide of blows 
Which rained upon him, and fell by his side, 
Broken and useless — sight and sense were gone. 
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And when again his eyes unclosed, and thought 
Came back, he found that all believed his wounds 
Were but the penalty he justly paid 
For an attempt to murder her whose life 
Was dearer than his own. 

Slow weeks went by — 
Weeks of dull torture — then the trial came; 
And she^ pale, trembling, with a downcast brow, 
Appeared as his accuser; by her side 
Her father, swelling with indignant ire. 
Interpreted her faint and faltering words 
As he desired. 

The youth spake not a word — 
He would have died ere he could have avowed 
The love that craved no earthly ear but hers — 
And so was silent while they heaped on him 
Vile motives and vile acts. The public mind 
Fired wrathfuUy, that one so young and fair 
As that fair girl, had been endangered thus ; 
And those who held the balance of the law, 
Felt that each moment it weighed more and more 
Against the friendless culprit 

Near the end, 
When ev'ry ear was strained, and every eye, 
To hear the sentence, and to see that sight. 
So dear to most, of human suffering 
When at its height, uprose that timid girl 
"All wrong !" she said ; " I know not what he meant. 
But sure am I it was no harm to me. 
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'Twas mine own folly, and the suddenness 
Of his appearance, when I shrieked and fled 
My father's servants heard, they saw my fear — 
My causeless fear — I could not then explain. 
And so all this has come ; I cannot tell 
Why one whom I scarce ever saw, to whom 
I never spake a word, save as of thanks. 
For kind observance of small needs of mine, 
Thoughtfully cared for" 

Then her low voice ceased, 
And her head drooped upon her father's arm. 
They bore her out, and by-and-by a hum 
Grew, gathering strength, that the accused was free. 
Her father thought there had been punishment 
Enough for the ofience. 

He stood and heard. 
But little heeded, till they thrust him forth. 
With his bruised, aching frame and bitter heart; 
Yet, though he ne'er forgot that time of pain, 
He overlived it, gained fresh strength, and toiled 
Till he attained a height you may attain. 
If so you will. 

Arthur. 

But tell me more of him : 
How fought, how conquered he? and what of her? 
The tale may give me hope, and while she speaks. 
Troubles are lightly borne. 
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Ferdinand. 

WeU ! be it so ; 
The hour is fitting for the retrospect 

Arthub. 
Proceed, tiien; I am eager for your words. 

Ferdinand. 

'Twas such a soft, serene night as is this; 
The dewy twilight, cool and silent, lay 
On fell and forest; from the western sky 
The latest flush had faded; and the earth — 
The parched and thirsty earth — drank in the dews; 
A light-grey vapour veiled the face of heav'n, 
And rested on the lowland meadow slopes, 
Till, in the wan light of the faint young moon, 
It seemed as though the valleys were effaced 
By the dim waters of a spectral sea, 
With mists low brooding on its hueless waves. 
One stood alone and wretched in the night. 
And heard the faint mysterious whisperings 
From the wild woodlands, and the distant rush 
Of the dark mountain-stream that brawled along, 
Fretted to foam by roots and mossy stones. 
And severed boughs that lay across its bed. 
He listened to the stock-dove's tender coo. 
Low and infrequent, from the massive beech, 
Within whose shadows lay a deeper night, 
And then — ^his heart in that long yearning ga; 
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He turned and looked upon the stately walls 
That held his world. 

The pillared porticoes 
Gleamed white and ghost-like. 

From the windows streamed 
No ray of light ; all eyes but his were closed — 
All hearts but his heaved on unconsciously; 
But his? — was all one passionate despair. 
In vain the wind, moist with the falling dews, 
Breathed on his brow — the feverish pang within 
Could feel no balm nor coolness. 

" Fool 1" he said ; 
"I could not go without one long, last look 
Upon thy dwelling-place. But now — ^ay, now! — 
I feel my madness : I have lived in dreams, 
And now I am awake. I cannot die, 
But would I might recall my frenzied words. 
And go with my heart's secret undisclosed ! 
How could I think that thou, the star of hope. 
The light of life to suitors numberless, 
Could'st look on me, save as the glorious sun 
Doth look alike upon the crimson rose 
And on the pale, uprooted, humble weed 
Which lieth trodden in the public way? 
Why did I not remember that the light 
Which warms and nourishes the glowing flow'r 
Withers for ever the unworthy weed? 

H 



^ 
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But 'tis too late for sorrow and regret; 
Worthless and weak must be the man whose hea 
Cannot endure its burden. I will live, 
Though waste and barren lies my future path. 
The eagle chooses for his dwelling-place 
The bleak and rugged rocks, whereon the dove 
Would starve and die. 

And so within my heart, 
So cheerless now. Love can no longer dwell ; 
But there Ambition, soaring to the skies. 
May build her lofty eyrie iii the waste. 
I go ; but if man ever cleft a path 
To fame and fortune, that will I too cleave, 
And thou shalt hear of me. I vow it here, 
Beneath the solenm glory of the night. 
If my days last but half the allotted span, 
I will toil on and on, Antaeus-like, 
Gathering strength from ev'ry overthrow, 
Till I compel an adverse fate to bend 
Obedient to my will 

Oh! then, perchance. 
Thou ma)r'st regret me and my proffered love. 
And say, * He loved me once — ay, loved me well ;' 
But it may well be thou shalt never more 
Hear my name breathed. 

Well ! then I shall have found 
A grave in some far land — a nameless tomb 
Beneath the ocean; I shall be at peace. 
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And feel nor hate nor scorn — nay, even love, 
Though spoken by thy lips and meant for me, 
Shall fail to wake in me one answering pulse." 



He ceased; the night-wind rustled the dim boughs 
With a low mournful murmur, and the rail 
Began her wild and desolate summer-cry 
In the far hollow. 

Then, with one long look 
Given to all the well-loved woods and glades, 
He turned away, and ere another night 
The troubled waves heaved round the noble ship 
That bore him from the land. 

Arthur. 

You loved him well? 
"Your voice is tremulous, your glance grows soft 

Ferdinand. 

3 knew him well, and loved him not the less 
7or all his faults. 

Arthur. 

Pray, tell me more of him. 
Did he forget his love? He went, you said? 

Ferdinand. 

He went, but he had had too few to love 
To find oblivion of his early dream. 
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It had been nurst too fondly and too long 
To die : he toiled and strove, and won a place 
Ev'n she might not have slighted. 

Dangers braved 
Left him unscathed, he bore a charmM life, 
And Fame came to him as it often comes 
To him who little seeks it; wealth was his, 
And sounding titles — ^for his native land 
Was proud to daim him now as of her sons ; 
Women both fair and noble smiled on him ; 
And in his loneliness he might have sought 
By a fond living love to fill his heart, 
And leave no room for memory. 

But Time 
Brought him no Lethe. Ever, when his thoughts 
Tiuned towards wife and home, he saw that face 
Still dearest to him, with a gentle light 
In the sweet eyes, and pleading to be loved, 
As he had fancied in the long ago 
She had been wont to look on him — and thus 
He could not seek for any woman's love 
While all his love was with the bygone days, 
And valueless were all the gifts he gained, 
Compared with one which he might never win. 

Arthur. 
Ah ! were they mine, those gauds he held so cheap, 
Their sunshine would have well repaid the loss 
Of lady's love. Say, did he ever meet 
His idol more? did he return again ?^ 
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Ferdinand. 

He did ; he was the honoured guest where met 
The proudest of the land, and still he sought 
Amongst fair women the one form and face 
He knew he could not fail to recognise, 
However changed, and still he sought in vain. 

Arthur. 
Was she then dead? 

Ferdinand. 

He knew not — could not ask; 

But his heart sickened for some news of her. 

And, leaving feasts and pageants and bright halls 

To the untroubled, he went forth alone. 

And in the stillness of a summer night, 

Just such an one as when he went away. 

He stood again before his lady's home : 

Her home no more — 'twas now the lonely haunt 

Of shy wild things that shun the gaze of man. 

The. shocks of time, that blight all human kind. 

The bitter teaching of a warring world. 

The weary wasting of the fire within. 

Had not so changed the sad and hopeless man 

Who gazed upon the ruin, as neglect 

Had changed each feature of the well-known place. 

The waters of the fountains ran to waste, 

And made the velvet lawn a marshy swamp, 

Where Tritons with their urns, and Naiads fair. 
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Broken, dismembered, green with slimy moss. 
Lay overthrown among the sedgy weeds. 
The tangled shrubs had grown across the paths 
In wild confusion; felled before their time, 
The mighty oaks and elms lay on the earth, 
Shorn of their spreading boughs. 

Plaintains and docks. 
Nettles and knotted grass, and all coarse weeds. 
Smothered the lingering floVrs that, loath to die, 
Still here and there marked out the dainty beds 
So heaped with blossom in the olden days. 
Tall thistles flaunted, as if triumphing. 
Between the joinings of the marble steps ; 
The pillars, broken or overthrown; the door 
Lay open wide, and from its yawning mouth 
The breath of desolation and decay 
Came forth upon the freshness of the night. — 
With noiseless step, as that of one who goes 
Sadly and softly in the silent room 
Where one beloved lies dead, he entered there. 
And then his manhood failed him, and with tears — 
Such tears as men shed when their hearts are wrung — 
He cried, "Why did I live? why did I come 
To see this ruin ? Oh ! mine only love. 
Where art thou ? " But the summer wind that waved 
The woodbine wreaths and long rose-sprays without 
Upon the wall, was the sole, sad reply. 
Faint with his grief, he sat him down and wept 
Upon the window-sill where she had used • 
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To feed the birds that built among the flow'rs. 

He moved not till the moon had waned away, 

And left the lonely, piteous morning star 

A solitary watcher in the heavens. 

Then he departed. Where was triumph now? 

Could all his greatness humble one who lay, 

Perchance, at rest for ever? In his heart 

Was no room now for bitter thoughts of her : 

Could he have found her grave, he would have lain 

Beside it in his woe, and called on her 

To hear and pardon him. 

The morning dawned 
With gusty show'rs and fitful moaning winds, 
And, all rebuked and mournful, he returned 
To woo forgetfulness — again in vain. 

By cautious questions, feigning little care 
Whether his queries met with a reply 
The while his eager heart was all athirst, 
He gained a piecemeal tale — an old one now. 
For those who drop from out the golden ring 
Of wealth and rank, are soon forgotten there. 
Ease doth not love to vex her soft repose 
With tales of failure and disastrous hap ; 
And this was one of ruin without hope. 
Tempted by tidings of the princely wealth 
Won by some lucky ventures — greedy still, 
Though wildest dreams could scarcely frame a wish 
He could not realise — her father staked 
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A portion of his gold, and drew it back 

Quadrupled to his hoards. Exultant then. 

Again and yet again he played his stake, 

Each time the venture greater, and each time 

More brilliant in its issue. On he went: 

The tide soon turned — first slowly, then with ebb 

So fierce and rapid, that it sucked with it 

All that made life a pageant of success 

To the old man — and then his life itself. 

And so he died, fevered with fierce unrest. 

And longings for one more — ^but one more chance 

To cast into the gulf that had entombed 

All but his honour, — and his child was left 

Friendless to face the world. 

She went her way; 
And now not one of all her summer friends 
Or knew or cared if yet she lived, or how, — 
These were the sole sad tidings that he gained. 

Arthur. 
But was she dead? 

Ferdinand. 
Nay; one wild wintry eve. 
When cold winds sobbed along the city streets. 
And sullied snow lay on the roofs and ways — 
When shivering, houseless wretches, without hope 
For this world or the next, crouched on the flags 
Beneath cold archways, shrinking from the blast — 
Then they met once again. 
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She came to him, 
Unknowing that the stem-browed, haughty man 
Was the scorned lover of her happy youth. 
His name, his voice, his features, all were changed ; 
But, though her fallen fortunes, blighting cares. 
And killing griefs had scathed her loveliness. 
He knew her still — ^knew the sad pleading voice. 
Though faint, yet powerful to shake his frame. 
And make him tremble as a woman might 

Arthur. 
Wherefore, then, came she? how was she received? 

Ferdinand. 
She came, as one in whom long misery 
Had quenched all pride, to sue for one poor boon 
She knew his word could grant : she asked for this — 
A shelter where her life might wear away 
And leave no trace. She said unwonted toil, 
And sorrow and despair, nights without rest. 
Days without joy, and well-nigh without food. 
Had sapped all strength ; she could endure no more ; 
And lest Death might overtake her, and strike down 
Her weary frame upon the public streets. 
She came to beg a shelter — ^nothing more. 
He rose, and turned to her; then, in a tone 
Stem and unfaltering, he said — "Look up! 
Dost thou remember me?" 

She started back. 
And, with a low shriek, bowed her wasted face 
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Upon her poor thin hands. Then thus she spake — 

"Yes, well I know thee now. Reproach me not, 

For I have sunk too low for thy revenge ; 

Well hast thou been avenged; all, all — home, kin — 

All but my good name, wholly lost to me; 

I knew not thou wert he — I would not owe 

The boon of public charity to thee. 

Farewell ! and yet be merciful in this, 

Forgive me for the well-repented past" 

"Tis long forgiven — long, long since," he said. 

And would have added more, but she had turned 

To go, with one more drop of bitterness 

Heaping a cup which had no need of it 

For she had loved him, first unconsciously, 

Then, when his wild words woke her from her dream. 

Her father's anger, and the world's contempt 

For her young lover, only made her know 

Her heart's fond secret; and had they but met 

Once more, and he had spoken yet again, 

She would have braved all, and avowed the truth. 

But he was gone in hasty wrath, and she 

Hid her deep love, but had been true to it. 

And put aside the claims that others urged. 

Since he was gone, she would no more of love; 

Long had she mourned him, for she thought him dead. 

Arthur. 

Pity it was he knew not all the truth. 
Poor, helpless thing ! I had not let her go. 
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Ferdinand. 
Nor did I. 

Arthur. 
You! was this man, then, yourself? 

Ferdinand. 

Yes, 'twas myself; I flung me at her feet. 

And with such tenderness as I had felt 

And spoken once, and only once before, 

I told her how I had remembered her — 

How she had been my thought and pra/r, my star ; 

I told her all the honours I had gained 

Were bitterness without her — she alone 

Had pow'r to give them value — once again 

She was the judge and I the suppliant. 

I held her trembling hands close, close in mine; 

I prayed her hear me; but while yet I spake, 

Her faint head drooped, her failing limbs grew weak. 

And, with a sigh, she sank down as though dead. 

When sense and speech returned, she would have gone ; 

She said, "We have changed places; thou art great 

And honoured now, and rich in men's esteem. 

With pow'r to choose among the sweefst flowers 

The blossom thou would'st cherish in thy breast. 

Nor fear repulse, however fair she be. 

Or blest by fortune. Ah ! my youth is gone. 

My beauty with it; spring comes back no more 

To the dead leaves. Nay ! nay ! I may not yield. 
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Is this the guise would fit thy chosen bride? 
Men would say thou art mad, and thou might'st say 
Hereafter, * 'Twas my gold that bought her love.' " — 
This with deep sighs, and tones that broke my heart — 
In vain I urged my claims, in vain I sued; 
She would not yield, and then she went her way. 
What boots to tell you how I sought her out, 
And once more found I would not lose her more. 
Love lent me words that would not be withstood; 
At last I knew that I was loved, and then 
The past was past, and buried and forgotten. 

Arthur. 

But, Ferdinand, your lovely, gentle wife. 

The low-voiced lady whom all name with praise. 

Was she your early love? 

Ferdinand. 

Yes, she alone — 

My early and my only love, the same. 

True, all the world must own her very fair; 

But I alone can tell what loveliness 

Of heart and mind, nurtured by sorrow's hand. 

Have sprung amid the ruins of her youth. 

And give me hourly cause to bless my lot. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



DEAD ! — ^well, thy life had little joy enough, 
And 'twere no tenderness to wish thee here; 
The skies were dark — the path was bare and rough 

That led thee on to this untimely bier. 
*Tis over now, the struggle and the sin, 

The bitter slander, and more bitter truth; 
Thou nevermore shalt quail before the din 
With which the world condemned thine erring youth. 

I will not weep ; I dare not weep for thee ; 

Tears were unmeet beside so scorned a grave. 
I try to joy that Death hath set thee free. 

Poor shattered wreck ! long tost on sorrow's wave ! 
But when I thus would still my throbbing heart, 

Upriseth all the unforgotten past, 
And burning, blinding tears, despite me, start 

To know thee lying deaf to all — at last. 

I mourn not for thy death, but for thy life, 

For what thou wert, and what thou might'st have 
been, 

The first bright promise, and the latter strife; 
And oh ! the awful gulf that yawns between ! 



I 
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Tears ! let the healing rain of sorrow fall 
For those who blameless live, lamented die. 

Thou hadst no hand, save mine, to spread thy pall, 
No friend to lay thee in the grave, save I. 

Lost as thou wert, my heart has never known 

Another who could fill thy vacant place. 
I watched thy devious course, unseen, unknown. 

Through ev'ry phase, short triumph, long disgrace, — 
Ay ! and when evil tongues reviled thy fame. 

The burning flush of shame would stain my brow, 
To think that what I scarcely dared to name 

Was all the lot life held for such as thou. 

Sleep ! dreamless now, and I will go my way. 

And think of thee as in the bygone time, 
When life was cloudless as a summer day. 

And hope, and faith, and truth were in their prime. 
I shall return no more, nor shall look back — 

From life's wild weary turmoil thou art gone. 
And now, nor hopes nor fears can haunt the track 

My patient steps shall follow, all alone. 
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"A SERVANT OF SERVANTS SHALT 

THOU BE." 



THE glowing sky was bright and calm, 
The sun had lost his fervid ray, 
And the long shadow of the palm 

Across the green savannah lay, 
And from the boughs, with blossoms hung, 
The lithe lianas drooping swung. 

Thro' the great leaves came crimson floods 
Of light, that bronzed each waving tree ; 

Up through the spice-scent of the woods 
Floated the murmur of the sea; 

And in the tamarinds tall and green. 

The flitting tropic birds were seen. 

The light mimosa bent its plume. 
The cactus glowed with scarlet flame; 

From the deep forest's deepest gloom 
The cooing of the stock-dove came ; 

And many a cascade's flashing spray. 

Reflected back the fading day. 
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The beach was strown with golden sand. 
Where pale pink shells unnumbered lay. 

And, sparkling on the sloping strand. 
Broke the bright ripples of the bay. 

Oh!. could the heart feel aught but bliss. 

In such a paradise as this? 

Alas! there is no land so fair, 
But sin can find a resting-place, — 

No clime on earth so pure, that there 
Man's fiendish passions leave no trace. 

Woe, and despair, and anguish come, 

Wherever man hath made his home. 

And there beneath the plantain boughs, 
Beside his open cabin door. 

The sweat-drops on his dusky brows. 
His giant limbs bestained with gore. 

The hunted savage falls at last. 

Deeming his pains and perils past. 

From early morning he had fled 
Before the slaver's reckless crew; 

Through jungle dark, and torrent-bed. 
His weary wounded limbs he drew, 

And heard upon the gentle wind. 

His shouting foes press on behind. 
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From the blue mountain's highest peak. 
He had beheld their boat depart ; 

And as it left the cedar creek, 
A mighty joy had filled his heart; 

And to his heathen deity 

He poured his thanks on bended knee. 



The orange flowers, white as foam. 
Are shining in the evening light ; 

And now he sees his quiet home 
Shine from the distance on his sight 

Oh, joy ! his place of rest is near. 

And he may bid farewell to fear. 

All silent ! by the open door. 

No wife stands looking forth for him ; 

Dark drops of crimson stain the floor ; 
His heart beats fast, his sight grows dim; 

He calls aloud, no voice replies. 

But the lone echo mocks his cries. 

He sees it all — his fond young wife. 
His little baby — both are gone; 

And, weary of the load of life. 
Since life must now be passed alone. 

He casts his gaze across the bay. 

To where the ship at anchor lay. 
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The blue waves heave against her side, 
The anchor's weighed, the sails unfurled, 

And borne alike by wind and tide, 
She flies to seek another world. 

He sees her pennant flutter gay, 

And then the vision fades away. 

The moon beheld him prostrate there, 

Singing his death-song fitfully. 
His dark face fixed in its despair. 

His wild gaze wand'ring o'er the sea. 
Which moaned and heaved in waves of light, 
Crested with foam-bells pure and white. 

He bade farewell to earth and life, 
And then — one quick and heavy splash — 

And the fierce heart had ceased its strife; 
While the incessant, sighing dash 

Of the bright waters of the bay 

Mourned for the spirit passed away. 

O Lord ! Thou hearest Afric's moans ! 

Let not her anguish be in vain ! 
The air is heavy with her groans; 

The earth hath soaked her blood like rain. 
Long hath she writhed beneath the rod; 
Hear Thou her torment, mighty God! 
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LAID BY. 



LAID by in my silent chamber, 
I hear them stirring below; 
Voices I love are sounding clear, 
And steps that I know are in mine ear, 

Still passing to and fro; 
And I ask my heart, shall I never more. 
Of mine own will, pass through that door? 

I ask, oh, is it for ever 

That I have ceased to be 
One of the group around the hearth, 
Sharing their sorrow or their mirth? 

Am I from henceforth free 
From all concern with the things of life ? 
Done' with its trouble, and sin, and strife? 

Shall they carry me forth in silence. 

With blind and sealed-up eyes? 
Shall they throw the windows wide to the air, 
And gather mementoes here and there? 

As they think with tears and sighs — 
"This she was fond of — this she wore, 
But she never shall need them any more." 
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I think it may be to wean me 

Gently from life and love, 
That through these long, long, weary days 
I lie, dropped out of all household ways. 

In my quiet room above. 
The helm has dropt from my nerveless hold, 
But the wheels of life go on as of old. 

How will it be without me. 

When I am borne away? 
Shall I be missed for very long 
In the heat, and press, and crush, and throng 

Of Life's o'ercrowded way? 
Thou see'st all. Thou knowest best; 
I can but pray, and be at rest. 



ymt 
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THE OLD YEAR'S DEATH. 



THE night was wailing like a widowed queen, 
Her royal purple changed for mourning weeds, 
Her crown of stars torn from her dusky brow. 
Her wild hair all unbound, her pride brought low. 
And face to face with Death. 

The wintry air 
Was filled with lamentation; swelling now 
To wails and shrieks, that died to moans and sighs, 
Then sank to silence, but to wake again. 
Deeper and sadder, rushing through the woods 
That bristled on the dark and distant hills, 
Which, like grim sentinels, kept watch and ward 
Above the dreary shore of the dark sea. 
Where the Old Year had laid him down to die. 
The waves had swallowed up the narrow path 
By which the poor old king had reached the spot 
Where life and rule should pass from him away; 
And still the waters lapped with eager tongues 
The little space which yet remained to him. 
Awaiting his last breath to overwhelm 
All trace of him and his ere they retired, 
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And left a fair untrodden way to greet 
The footsteps of a monarch yet unborn. 
One grey cloud covered all the livid sky, 
Save where the waning moon lay in the midst, 
As lies a dead face in its biuial shroud. 
Ghastly and passionless — and the dim sea, 
Heaving in long, low waves, looked up to her 
With a complaining cry that never ceased 
Rising from out its tortured, writhing depths. 
From leafless woodlands came the clang of boughs 
As the wind smote them; and across the moor, 
Over the black, reed-bordered pools and tarns, 
The blasted waste of brown and rustling heath, 
The windy hill-tops, and the desolate shore, 
Rolled the wild requiem, and brought with it 
The toll of the far city's minster-bell. 
Solemnly, faintly, sounding through the mist 
A muffled knell, which told the dying king 
That but one hour, one short and fleeting hour. 
Lay between him and all eternity. 
There was a faithful watcher at his side — 
One true to death. She held his icy hand. 
Pillowed his white head on her filial breast. 
Dropped her cold tears upon his upturned face. 
And watched the passing of the failing life 
With which her own should end. 

She was the last 
Of all the brave, and bold, and hopeful throng — 
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The last of all the bright and beautiful 

Whom, in the flush of proud and vigorous youth, 

That poor old man had seen around him fall — 

The daughter of his age, his youngest bom. 

She had come forth that night from happy homes, 

Where loving hearts and lips besought her stay, 

And tender hands had crowned her with green wreaths ; 

Though great fires, heaped with red and crackling logs. 

Had been built up to warm her frozen limbs; 

Though feasts were spread, and rich wines poured for 

her. 
And youth and love and mirth together met 
In the swift circles of the merry dance. 
She had left homes where lonely mourners wept 
For those who, but a little year before, 
Had been the gayest of the gay and glad, 
And now lay sleeping through the long, long night 
That knows no mom on earth. 

She would not stay 
To comfort the afflicted, or to breathe 
Hope to the hearts whose dear ones were away 
'Mid death and danger. No! she left them all 
To soothe the last hours of her feeble sire. 
And die with him. 

He blessed her as he lay. 
And wept for all the precious days and months 
Squandered and slighted, gone for evermore. 



\ 
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*' My child/' he .said, '^ the midnight h^ur is near. 

And the first ray of morning's pallid light 

Shall shine upon our graves. Alas ! alas ! 

I thought my summer days would never end — 

My summer flowers never fade away; 

I recked not of this last most awful hour, 

Or the dread world beyond the sea of death. 

When suns were bright, and every hour that sped 

Brought some new jewel to my diadem. 

Oh ! for the hours that are foi; ever lost, 

Like argosies laden with wealth untold, 

Which never reach the shore for which they sail. 

But sink in the deep ocean. 

" Lost ! lost ! lost ! 
Oh ! for another grant of life and strength I 
Time for repentance of my wasted gifts — 
Time for amendment — time for better things 
Than those whose memory haunts me to my doom ! 
I have been prodigal of promises. 
But niggard in fulfilment, and my sins 
Before me rise in terrible array, 
At once my crime and punishment 

"Ah, me! 
Another hand shall take my sceptre up — 
Another head shall wear the crown I leave — 
-Mother fill the throne that once was mine ; 
Like me, perhaps, to reign in thoughtiess joy. 
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Nor think of the last hour until it comes. 
Too late I know the better from the worse, 
And feel how I hare sinned. 

" My child 1 my child I 
A darkness deeper than the gloomy night 
Closes around me— all my life is done; 
I see thee not, and can no longer feel 
The gentle pressure of thy duteous hand." 

He spoke no more: then rose a thrilling cty 

Through all the realms of air ; there was a rush 

Of spirit-wings upon the midnight wind, 

A plaint of spirit-voices wild and sad. 

The clouds closed round the moon, and darkness fell. 

Utter and rayless, over all the earth — 

And the waves rose, and bore away the dead. 
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"FAREWELL!" 



OH, Gramachree ! the sun of spring is bright upon 
thy soil, 
The com is springing in the fields where we no more 

may tofl. 
The chestnut boughs are covered thick with budding 

cone and leaf; [grief. 

But oh ! the fairer thou dost seem, the darker is our 
For we, who would have shed our blood for love of 

thy dear shore, [more. 

Are looking sadly on the scenes we shall behold no 

We turn to hill, and vale, and wood, with dim and 

lingering gaze; 
We see the golden West o'erspread with evening's 

crimson haze, 
The garden hedgerows shining white with flakes of 

hawthorn flow'rs. 
The homes where we have lived and loved, through 

all life's bygone hours; [sky. 

We hear the carol of the lark, high in the clear blue 
And the ripple of the river as it swiftly glideth by. 
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The summer days shall flush the earth with rich and 

glowing bloom, 
The full-leaved boughs athwart the grass shall cast 

their waving gloom, 
The lilies, resting on their leaves, shall heave upon 

the stream. 
And the wild heather on the hills with purple blossoms 

gleam. 
And on the air shall ring the laugh of children at 

their play. 
But dark and cold our hearths shall be — and we far, 

far away. 

Oh ! many a day, for ever gone, we've stood where 

now we stand. 
Our breasts high heaving with the pride we felt in 

our own land. 
And watching through the swaying boughs the curling 

smoke arise 
From roofs that sheltered tender hearts and soft and 

loving eyes. 
But now our homes are desolate, and ruin spreads 

her pall 
Alike upon the peasants cot and on the master's halL 

Oh Erin ! Erin ! must we go ? — must we no longer 

tread 
The sacred soil our fathers owned, the graves that 

hold our dead? 
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Must all the ties of happy years be roughly rent at 

last, 
And Fortune on a foreign shore her hapless victims 

cast? 
Oh ! must the sharp and bitter pangs of restless 

memory 
Be all that, in the years to come, our hearts shall 

hold of thee ? 

Farewell ! the wind blows fresh and strong ; another 

dawn shall see 
The ocean heaving round our ship, the broad sails 

swelling free. 
Wealth may be ours in days to come, but wealth 

can have no pow'r 
To make us careless of the pangs of this last parting 

hour. 
May peace and blessing, Gramachree, be with thy 

verdant shore 1 
And He who rules the winds and waves be with thee 

evermore ! 
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CHRISTMAS EVE— 1854. 



" TT is Christmas Eve again," 

1 Saith the heart that hath no sorrow; 
<< Spread the board, and pile the hearth, 

Hang the mistletoe on high, 
Greet the loving and the loved, 

Who are met to greet the morrow, 
And with song, and laugh, and story, 

Let the happy hours fleet by. 

'' Death and pain have left unscathed 

Those our hearts have fondly cherished. 
From the group around the fire. 

Not a face we love hath gone, — 
Not a leaf from joy's bright crown. 

Not a bud of hope hath perished, 
And the dear familiar voices 

Have lost no gladsome tone." 

"It is Christmas Eve again," 
Crieth many a voice of anguish ; 

To our chambers, there, in darkness 
And alone, to weep and pray 
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For the treasures of our homes, 
Who on beds of torture languish — 

For our brave and gallant soldiers 
Who are fighting far away." 

Stricken by a common blow, 

See the peer and peasant bending; 
They have seen the forms depart, 

They shall never welcome back. 
And upon the wintry night, 

Hark to woman's wail ascending 
For the life-blood flowing vainly 

In ambition's desert track. 

There are cries and moans to-night 

For the young and brave departed, 
Who sleep their last cold slumber 

On the field their blood hath bought ; 
And the tears of thousands flow 

For the high and noble-hearted 
Who rest beneath the foreign soil 

Where fearlessly they fought 

Give the mourners laurel wreaths, 

Soothe them with the battle's story. 
Tell them how for the lost lives 

Russian blood in streams was shed. 
Let us drown the cries of woe 

By the thrilling shout of * Glory,' 
And give the pale throng sounding words, 

Who sorrow for their dead. 
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Can the rabble's noisy din 

Give the matron and the maiden 
The husband and the lover 

Who have fallen in the fight? 
Can the overthrow of foes 

Ease the hearts by sorrow laden? 
Can laurels dry the bitter tears 

That fsdl so fast to-night? 

Nay ! the triumph of our arms 

Seems to mock their desolation. 
What avails those breaking hearts 

Who has lost or who has won? 
There is mourning deep and loud 

In the homesteads of the nation, 
And the low'ring cloud of battle 

Veils the brightness of the sun. 
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THE LAST VISIT TO THE 
TRYSTING^PLACE. 



ONC£ again I see before me, as it was in years 
gone past, 
The brake beside the river where me met and parted 

last; 
Then, as now, the sky was glowing with the warm 
reflected light [night 

From the flush of sunset hiding in the mantle of the 

I hear the ceaseless murmur of the river flowing by. 
And the rustle of the ash-boughs giving back a low 

reply ; 
I see the faint lights gleaming from the distant homes 

of men, 
But I hear not, and I see not, as I heard and saw 

them then. 

I start not forth expectant as the branches flutter now ; 
The night-wind bears no balm to quell the fever of 

my brow; 
Hope is dead, and memory pauseth sadly by our 

trysting-tree, 
Grieving vainly over records of a past that's lost to me. 
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Thou ma/st tread that path again, sweet, in ev'ning's 

misty light, 
From the grass thy passing footstep may brush the 

dews of night ; 
Thou ma/st stand beneath the lime-tree, listening to 

the dropping ram, 
But the voice that once did greet thee, thou ne'er 

shalt hear again. 

The trees, the quiet starlight, and the dark stream 

gliding on, 
Are so many dumb memorials of a faith that's past 

and gone. 
Dumb ! they have a thousand voices that keep wailing 

in mine ear, 
" Get thee back, forgotten outcast ! why thus weep and 

linger here?" 

What avails it now that fortune with rich gain has 

crowned my toil? 
Without one friend to greet me, stand I on my 

native soil; 
On my hearth the weeds are growing, and my love 

hath turned away 
From the faith and troth she pledged me in her 

guileless girlhood's day. 

'Twas for this my gold was hoarded — for this I prayed 

for life [fiercest strife : 

When the dead lay heaped around me in the battle's 

K 
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'Twas for this to doubt and danger an unflinching front 

I kept— 
This I dreamed of when, at midnight, I beside the 

watch-fire slept! 

Oh, the headlong rush of passion! the madness of a 
trust [the dust ! 

That never paused or doubted till its hopes lay in 

What recked I of pain and danger? all the future 
seemed so bright, 

And an angel's face smiled on me in the dreams 
that blest the night 

Why did poverty affright thee? — ^better death than 

loveless life. 
Sweeter far the grave's cold silence than the heart's 

rebellious strife. 
Lina ! Lina ! yet a little hadst thou borne and braved 

thy fate. 
And my arm had reached and saved thee ! but I 

came too late ! — ^too late ! 

All too late ! I am no woman who hath tears at will 

to shed. 
Yet I would the waves I baffled were now rolling 

o'er my head ! — 
Would that I had perished struggling with my red 

sword in my hand ! — 
Would my bones lay with my brother's, bleaching on 

the desert sand I — 
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Time and toil and grief have changed me, but methinks 

life hath no change 
To make thy voice and features to me things new 

and strange; 
Yet thy heart sent back no echo when I spake — I 

know not what — 
Well for both ! or all the present in that moment 

were forgot 

Mine has been a life of trial, wild and troubled from 

the first, 
But that brief and voiceless struggle was of all the 

last and worst; 
Yet although my heart was shaken, and my sight 

grew dim the while, 
I stood before thee calmly with a stranger's careless 

smile. 

Wert thou happy, I might scorn thee; but to see 

thee as thou'rt now, 
With the languor of a joyless life upon thy downcast 

brow, 
And thy dim gaze fixed and absent, as if eVry 

thought were cast 
Where the wrecks of hope lie buried in the ocean 

of the past. 

I could see the restless fever which lighted up thy 

cheek, [doth speak. 

1 could read the wasting sorrow which thy faded form 
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Ah ! I know I am remembered — ^love like ours knows 

no decay — 
What with life is twined and nurtured, but with life 

can pass away. 

Ah, my last love ! ah, my one love ! no selfish love 

is mine; 
I could bear my own pangs bravely, could I see that 

peace were thine. 
But I know the haunts where, happy, we two were 

wont to be — 
Must ask thee daily, hourly — ^Why wert thou false to 

me? 

When the silv'ry morning mists were rolling onward to 

the west, 
Here we've stood and watched the plover, screaming, 

lure us from her nest. 
While the dew lay on the meadows, and the lark was 

singing dear. 
Many a bright and balmy dawning in the summer of 

the year. 

We have watched the flitting swallows o'er the glancing 

water pass. 
And the light cloud-shadows rolling o'er the long and 

silky grass — 
Seen the solitary heron standing on the mossy stone, 
And the early fisher singing in his little boat 

alone. 
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Where the water-lilies blossom beyond the shining 

reeds, 
Forth has dashed the startled wild-duck through the 

tangled water-weeds; 
And we've stood and watched her pinions, and her 

arched neck change and gleam, 
As she led her half-fledged younglings to the broad 

and glassy stream. 

And when twilight gathered softly o'er the gorgeous 

evening sky — 
When the land-rail craiked i' the hollow, and the 

ghostly bat went by — 
When the moon, like a lamp of pearl, rose high above 

the wood — 
Silent in our joy's great fulness have we two together 

stood. 

But I dream, I rave, I wander — I have now no right 

to dwell 
On aught belonging to the time that I have loved so 

well. 
I must go ere strength be weakness, ere sorrow change 

to sin; 
Be the past sealed up for ever — now the future must 

begin. 

For as quickly as the swallow skimmed across the 

summer tide, [side. 

As swiftly as the shadow swept along the green hill- 
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As the golden clouds of morning melted in the cold, 

clear day, 
So from me have passed for ever all the dreams of 

youth away. 

Time hath taught me bitter lessons, Life hath borne 

me nauseous fruit; 
I trained the spreading branches, but a worm was 

at the root; [shrine; 

I made myself an idol, but it crumbled from its 
The star I worshipped vanished, ere I dreamed of its 

decline. 

How canst thou, who wert so truthful, make thy 

daily life a lie? 
School thy voice to answer softly, teach thy lips to 

hush their sigh? 
Oh ! how canst thou calmly suffer that another's lips 

press thine? 
Call another man thy husband ! — the name that should 

be mine? 

I will put a world between us, I will find a distant 

home [foot shall come. 

Where no woman's smile can reach me — no woman's 

Think me dead, or deem me faithless to the love 

that once I swore, 
But until we meet in Heaven thou shalt see my 

face no more. 



I 
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THE LAMENT OF THE GREEK BRIDE. 



I KNEW it, when no joyful voice with triumph 
linked thy name, 

When silently, with downcast looks, the victors home- 
ward came j 

I felt it when the measured tread paused as they 
reached our door — 

It needed not that I should see the ghastly freight 
they bore. 

Yet as thy bride should stand, I stood beside thy 
bloody bier. 

And though my heart felt like to burst, mine eyes 
disdained a tear. 

Ion ! my cheek might change and pale, my lips gave 

forth no cry : 
Why should I weep? Hast thou not died as thou 

didst pray to die ? 
But oh ! a thousand wives were there, a thousand 

happy maids ; 
I saw them greet their heroes back, and kiss their 

sullied blades. 
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And I — my husband of a day ! my first love and my 

last— 
I felt that with thy heart's young life, mine had for 

ever past 

They told me of thy matchless deeds, I heard or 

seemed to hear, 
And I was calm in outward guise, for joyous crowds 

were near. 
They said I should be glad and proud that thus thy 

life had sped : 
Gladness and pride for me! and thou before me cold 

and dead ! 
And when they raised the thrilling hymn of victory 

and pride, 
I strove in vain to join my voice to that exulting tide. 

But now they hold their glad carouse, and we are 

left alone. 
And I may give my grief its way — thou canst not hear, 

mine own ! 
And I may kiss thy lifeless lips, and smooth thy 

sunny hair. 
And gaze upon thy broad white brow, so stem, and 

yet so fair. 
Oh, Ion ! Ion ! shall my heart awake no warmth in 

thine? 
Can Death himself so close thine ear to agony of 

mine? 
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The sun hath risen o'er the hills, the sea is dyed 

with gold, 
Like fiery banners on the sky, her clouds hath Mom 

unroird j 
The bees are in the dewy flow'rs, the birds are singing 

dear — 
What means this awful, icy sleep? why art thou lying 

here? 
All young, and fair, and happy things the chains of 

slumber break, 
And Ion ! Ion ! my beloved ! oh, wilt thou not awake ? 

How shall I bear the load of life, and know that 

thine is o'er? 
How shall I look upon our home, and feel 'tis ours 

no more? 
I think how I shall sit at night beneath the sad 

white moon, 
Living again the happy hours that fled away so 

soon; 
And through the long, long summer day Til listen for 

thy tread, 
And start to know I am alone, and thou, my husband ! 

Dead! 

They come, they come, they shall not see the icy 

veil of pride 
From the death-chamber of my breast one moment 

drawn aside ; 
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Thejr shall not deem thy chosen wife a mate unworthy 

thee, 
No eye shall mark, no ear shall hear my hopeless 

misery. 
A grief that knows nor hope nor fear speaks not in 

plaint or sigh. 
But thou hast left me desolate, and I have but to die 
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DYING ALONE. 



FAREWELL, bright sun ! thou goest to thy rest, 
And I to mine. When thou dost rise again, 
I shall not see thee, nor behold thee sink 
Behind the dusky roofs, nor feel a pang 
At thought of the old time — ^the sweet old time — 
When I have watched thee fading from a sky 
That overhung green hills and leafy woods. 

'Tis my last gaze on thee; I perish here, 

A worthless waif, cast by the tide of life 

To wither on a bleak and barren rock. 

No heart in this wide city's wilderness 

Shall think the light of day less beautiful 

That I shall see it not; no human soul. 

Of all the crowds that hurry to and fro. 

Shall ache and sicken at its own strong life, 

For that my days are done — I am alone. 

Ah, me ! far, far away from these close streets, 

There is a home, shaded by forest boughs, 

Where the thrush carols, and the wood-dove coos 

Through the June sunshine, where bright waters gleam 

Between high bowery banks, whose willows droop 

To kiss the ripples. 
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There, beside the stream, 
Under the alders at the wicket-gate, 
My mother stands, hearkening to every sound 
Of coming footsteps on the lonely road. 
Her poor heart beating wildly as the birds 
Flutter among the branches overhead. 
But she must wait in vain : my foot no more 
Shall press that garden-path — never again 
Shall my hand raise the latch, — no more, at eve. 
When the rose-clouds of sunset fleck the sky. 
And slanting rays bronze all the massive oaks, 
Shall I sit with my sisters 'neath the arch 
Of blossomed jessamine, and see the glow 
Fade from the river, and the evening star 
Shine through the warm blue of the summer heaVn,- 
No more my feet shall wander through the woods. 
Where the shy hare that couched amid the fern 
Scarce started as I passed her secret haunt, 
So well she knew me, and I lay reclined 
In lone green nooks, where sheets of hyacinth 
Hid all the mossy sward with azure waves. 
Instead of this unceasing human din, 
I heard the bees drone in the sycamores. 
And the loud cuckoo's gladsome cry ring out 
Over the tree-tops. 

When I close mine eyes, 
I see the lattice of my little room. 
High in the gable where the roses climbed ; 
Night after night the moon shall look in there, 
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And cast her silver flags upon the floor, 
Chequered with tremulous shadows of the leaves 
And flow'rs that grow about the lattice panes; 
But I, who lay there many a bygone night, 
Hearkening to all the sounds of whispering winds 
And rushing waters, till the stars waxed dim. 
Shall rest in the oblivion of the grave. 
Oh ! may it be that my dear ones at home 
Shall never know how 'twas with me at last — 
How, wanting one kind hand to smoothe my bed. 
To wipe the drops of anguish from my brow, 
Or moisten the parched fever of my lips, 
I died alone. Oh, misery for me ! 
Why did I trust the golden fruit that gleamed 
In what I thought the fairy-land of life ? 
Why did I put my faith in baseless dreams. 
And leave the quiet haven of my youth 
For their deceitful promise? 

I have seized 
The fruit, and found it wither in my grasp; 
I've proved my dreams, and they have left me thus ! 
Fame ! ah ! I know it now, — 'tis but a bait 
To lure the victim onward to his doom — 
The bread of life to my ambitious heart, 
Which broke for lack of it. 

I flung that heart. 
My gauntlet, to the world, — how was it met? 
With cold indifference and pride and scorn. 
Pride, with his thrice-mailed hand and iron heel, 
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Dashed it to earth, then ground it in the dust. 
And it arose no more. 

Blessed be death ! 
Since I have seen my youth's illusions fly 
Ere youth itself was gone. 

Blessing and peace 
On my dear home, and those who dwell therein, 
Is the poor dying outcast's latest prayer. 
There is a long, long night before my soul, 
But a bright, endless day beyond that night; 
There is another world, where sin is not. 
And pain and disappointment cannot com( 
Oh, welcome rest, and sweet forgetfulness ! 
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ALICE'S DREAM. 



BLITHE as birds in the golden weather, 
Laughing and singing all together, 
May and Laura and little Jeannette, 
Mabel and Milly and sweet Lisette, 
Now in the sunshine, now in shadow. 
Rambled through glen and wood and meadow; 
Now by the river with eager hands. 
Landing the lilies with hazel wands — 
The floating lilies, amber and white, 
That basked in the noontide warmth and light 
They bound the stems with the long green rushes 
That grew round the roots of the alder bushes ; 
With river grasses and harts-tongue plumes, 
With hedgerow roses and meadow blooms, 
They wreathed their hats and bound their tresses, 
And drape^ the folds of their flowing dresses, 
And joyed in the bright and lovely day, 
Thoughtless and happy, and young and gay. 

But Alice alone. 

On the lichened stone, 
Sat watching the river glide away. 



.• 
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May had a shape of fairy lightness, 

Laura's eyes were of diamond brightness, 

And little Jeannette had curls of jet 

That ever escaped from her silken net ; 

Mabel was nymph-like and tall and fair, 

With gold-shot masses of soft brown hair, 

And lips of crimson, and small light feet 

Which kept true time to her heart's glad beat; 

Milly had cheeks that paled or flushed. 

As grief or joy o'er her spirit rushed; 

And sweet Lisette was a household pet, 

Whose smile, once seen, one could never forget; 

But Alice was flower and queen of all. 

Her soft, sad voice had a plaintive fall. 

And her eyes looked forth with a steady light, 

Gentle and loving, more clear than bright; 

But over her brow a shadow lay. 

As she watched the light of the fading day 

Pass, and die 

From the stream and sky, 
As twilight stole onward, dim and grey. 

Weary, yet joyous, along the path 

That led from the coppice along the rath. 

Linked together, far sweeter flow'rs 

Than those they had culled from the woodland bow'rs- 

Bright young things, in their youth's first strength. 

They turned to the thoughts of home at length. 

And wandered down to the mossy stone, 
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Where Alice sat silent and alone. 

" Alice, arise ! now hie we home ; 

The sun has set, and the shadows come. 

The daisies are closed, and the bindweed bells 

Lie shrivelled and coiled in their leafy, cells; 

The owls are hooting, the rooks are still, 

The moon is rising behind the hill. 

The dews are falling, the night-wind sighs, 

•Alice 1 thou dreamer, arise ! arise !' 

The mists are dank 

By the river bank, 
Come, ere the last faint day-gleam dies." 

But she said with a sigh, "I wait for one 
Whose coming I fain would greet alone. 
Ye call me a dreamer; 'tis bitter truth. 
Dreams have cankered my careless youth — 
Dreams of horror have filled the night. 
Till I have prayed for the morning light: 
But all in vain, for the peace I sought 
Were the weary hours the day-spring brought 
The terror in sleep and darkness bom 
Fled not when rose the glorious mom. 

"I saw an ocean where great ships lay. 
With bristling hulls, in the burning ray 
Of a hot, bright sun ; and wide, unfurled. 
Floated the flags of half the world. 
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''I stood alone on a strange, wild shore. 

Where the long waves broke with a sullen roar; 

Dark, barren hills rose high and wild 

To the clear blue heaven that o'er them smiled; 

Tents filled the valleys, and all aroimd 

Rose low brown heaps like a burial ground; 

But countless were the grave-mounds there. 

Rough and rugged, and dry and bare, 

Yet terrible things lay on the sand. 

And fire-cleft smoke was o'er the land. 

"The thundering roar of cannon broke. 

Never hushed, through that wavering smoke. 

And deepest and darkest the war-cloud lowered 

Over a city walled and towered ; 

And a mighty army, below and without 

Those granite forts, was camped about 

Oh, sisters ! never heard ear before 

Such cries as the wind that long day bore ; 

The night came down ere the fight was done — 

I knew not, asked not, who lost or won. 



"And the moon shone out all crimson red 
As I wandered on through the host of dead. 
On I went, and with aching sight 
I turned each dead face to the light. 
And saw grey warriors, stern and grim, 
Youth and manhood, but saw not him. 
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"Yet onward still, through the straggling balls, 

Till I came to a trench beneath the walls, 

And down in its depths I saw him lie. 

The film of death on his dark proud eye, 

His white teeth denched, and his brave heart cold, 

And his sword fast grasped in his stiffening hold. 

I cried aloud, and my anguish broke 

The trance of horror, and I awoke. 

I saw him since, and to-night again 

I shall watch for him, and not in vain. 

I am not mad — such things can be : 

He came — and will come again to me." 



Few were the days that passed since then. 

Ere triumph beat high in the hearts of men ; 

Bells were ringing, and gladness reigned. 

For a battle fought and a victory gained. 

And the cries of mourners who wailed their dead 

Were lost in the cheers by Glory led. 

One with a white cheek turned away 

From the dreary list of the brave who lay 

On the crimson field by their prowess won 

Under the hot Crimean sun. 

His name was there, and though dreams might show, 

And visions foretell the coming woe. 

She could not read the line which told 

That the heart which had loved her was still and cold, — 

Oh, bride unwedded ! oh, constant heart ! 

Not Death himself had the strength to part 
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Thy love from thee, — no ! thy lot is cast, 
And thy first great woe shall be thy last 

Grave and still in the autumn weather, 

Slowly and sadly, all together. 

The light of foot and the radiant-eyed 

Roamed along by the river side. 

But Alice, the fairest, was laid to rest 

With folded hands on a quiet breast; 

The pity of Heaven had dried her tears. 

And spared her the lingering pangs of years. 

God will not burden His own with care 

Greater than He gives strength to bear. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 



THEY are gone, the wreathfed flowers 
Round the columns fade and droop; 
White and fair, from crimson niches, 

Gleameth many a marble group. 
'Tis the drearest hour Time numbers, 

Cheerless herald of the dawn. 
When the veil between the future 
And the past seems half withdrawn. 

Now the minstrel's strain is silent. 

The radiant guests are gone, 
And beside the hearth's dull embers 

Sits the revels' queen, alone. 
Rich the robe that floats around her. 

Changing like the mallard's neck. 
And snow-pure the pearls that glisten 

'Mid the chestnut hair they deck. 

But her weary thoughts have wandered 

To a glen far, far away. 
Where to-night the moon is shining 

And the mountain-stream at play. 
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She can see the ancient homestead. 

Ivy-grown from base to roof, 
And the harvest-moonlight stealing 

Through the larches* pensile woof. 

She remembers how the robin 

In the autumn sunset sung. 
And the sky-lark's liquid carol 

Through the blithe June morning rung. 
Sweet is gladness in the present — 

Sweet the glow that hope may cast 
On the future; but they have not 

What remembrance lends the past. 



And the lady, sad and lonely, 

Yearns this night to see once more 
Scenes and faces loved and longed for 

In the happy days of yore. 
But in vain the bright glen-river 

Shall flow backward from the main, 
Ere the twain who met beside it 

Long ago shall meet again. 

Wake! such dreams unnerve the spirit; 

Well thou know'st that phase is past. 
And on all thy youth's illusions 

Those sweet eyes have looked their last; 
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Now for others shine the mountains 

Purple in the evening glow, 
And in other ears are whispered 

Vows like those of long ago. 

Then be happy as thou mayest — 

As thy choice, so is thy fate; 
Thou didst yield life's choicest blessings 

To secure one dazzling bait 
If the fruit be harsh and bitter. 

If the gold hath turned to clay, 
Yet let none behold thee mourning 

For the treasure cast away. 

Dry thy tears, enjoy thy guerdon, 

Let the heart thou hast betrayed 
Weep above the wreck and ruin 

Which thy poor ambition made. 
For thyself— with rank and riches 

Thou hast cast thy brilliant lot. 
Then be calm, and pray to Heaven 

That the old time be forgot 
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ITALA OF VALENCIA. 



THUS spoke the brave Itala, with faltering voice 
and slow, 
As he left his native city seven hundred years ago — 

" Now fare-thee-well, Valencia ! fair city of the plain, 
I look on thee as one who feels he ne'er may look 

again; 
Thy waters, Guadalaviar, shall roll brightly as of yore, 
My limbs shall cleave, my shallop skim thy blue waves 

nevermore. 
And thou too, sweet Huerta! thy groves and gliding 

streams. 
From this hour forth I ne'er shall see thy beauty save 

in dreams; 
For the Moorish banner flutters from El Real's lofty 

walls, 
The Moor now reigns as master in my murdered 

father's halls. 

" Valencia ! oh, Valencia I curse on this luckless day, 
Those whom I held most dear on earth have perished 
in the fray; 
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What boots it if for thee and them I battled long 

and well? 
Oh, would that I had fallen when my sire and brother 

fell! 
I leave thee, and for ever, for my spirit brooks no 

chain. 
And one against a countless host, my single strength 

were vain, — 
I leave thee, and for ever, the last of all my 

race 
Must strive to win on foreign soil a name and resting- 
place ; 
But wheresoever my fate may lead, my heart shall 

ever be, 
Thou best beloved and beautiful ! turned yearningly to 

thee. — 
Nay, Xucar! never champ thy bit, or toss thy flowing 

mane. 
Old friend, our sun of pride has set, and ne'er shall 

rise again." 

The autumn day was waning, the red sun's parting 

rays 
Cast over stream and plain and wall a veil of golden 

haze; 
But the green herbage near the walls with valiant blood 

was dyed. 
And Moor and Spaniard, foes no more, were lying 

side by side. 
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The shivered lance, the broken sword, the helmet and 

the shield, [hard-fought field, 

Which oft had served their masters well on many a 

Gleamed idly in the trampled grass, shattered and 

worthless now, [or brow; 

No more to stem the battle-tide, or gleam on breast 

And as Itala's fiery steed fast through the valley flew. 

His rider saw amongst the dead full many a face he 

knew. 

Oh, beautiful Huerta ! thy vineyards droop with fruit. 
But in their sunny alleys the vintage song is mute, 
The olive and the chestnut laden and ripened stand. 
But forth to glean their treasures comes no jocund 

peasant band. [spread. 

As far around as eye can reach, the yellow cornfields 
Unreaped, the bending, bursting ears their precious 

burden shed; 
The happy song of labour, the merry laugh is hushed, 
For the land hath changed its masters, and the reaper's 

heart is crushed. — 
Speed on, speed on, Itala I thy foes spur fast behind — 
Dost thou not hear their eager cries borne faintly on 

the wind? 

Xucar! no steed that Spain can boast may match thy 

strength and speed, 
Thou'st borne thy lord through mimic fight, thou'st 

served his sorest need ; 
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But not to joust or touraey now, not to an equal strife, 
Itala goes this eve — he flies for liberty and life. 
Brave courser, art thou flagging? — what marvel? since 

the mom, 
Without or food, or drink, or rest, the shock and rout 

thou'st borne. [fast! — 

But brace thine iron sinews ; faster ! and still more 

Oh, bravely done ! the stream once crossed, peril and 

pain were past ; 
Thou fliest with the speed of thought, thy proud hoofs 

spurn the plain, — 
And now, upon the water's brink, Itala slackens rein. 

Nay! pause not, pause not, Xucar! what though the 

brook be wide? 
Though fast and deep along doth sweep the Guada- 

laviar's tide? — [prey, 

With the rage of famished tigers that fear to lose their 
The Moorish soldiers, fierce and wild, know neither 

stop nor stay; 
They deem the prize already won, they bend, they 

spur, they strain — 
Oh, Xucar ! Xucar ! fleet and strong. 
Hast thou so bravely borne, and long? 
Yet is thy strength now vain? 
No ! death alone can tame thee ! " On ! on !" Itala 

cried — 
A plunge ! a snort ! and horse and man are struggling 

in the tide; 
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The Moors have reached the level shore — they loose 

a fisher's boat, 
And rest a moment on their oars, Itala's course to note. 

Thy dark sides heave, and pant, and reek — oh, Xucar ! 

gain yon beach, 
And thou art safe, far, far beyond the proud Moriscos' 

reach ; 
But thou art spent, too weary to stem the current's flow, 
Itala trembles, for he sees thy small head drooping low ; 

With frenzied look, and fainting heart, he grasps thy 

bridle-rein, 
But try to aid thee as he may, his help is all in vain. 
A dying bound — a long fierce neigh — the waters o'er 

thee close. 
And a glad yell bears witness to the triumph of thy foes ; 

The trusty friend, the faithful steed, shall bear his 

lord no more, 
And with his life Itala's flight and liberty are o'er. 

Itala! were it thine to choose, thou'dst share thy 

courser's grave, 
Nor grasp the cruel hands that seek a hopeless life 

to save; 
But pale and cold as winter's snow, as senseless as 

the dead. 
They snatch thee, not in mercy, from the troubled 

river's bed ; 
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They bear thee swiftly back to land, back through the 

deepening night, 
Over the dim and corse-strfewn plain, beneath the 

stars' faint light; 
They load thy limbs with heavy chains, the dungeon's 

deepest cell 
They deem meet place for thee whose, deeds the voice 

of fame doth tell; 
And when the broad and queenly moon through the 

blue heavens rolPd, 
The voice of anguish and despair rose from that 

dungeon hold. 

Oh, weary days of hopeless toil ! oh, nights which 
bring no rest ! — [breast ? — 

Oh, time ! hast thou no healing balm for one indignant 

Oh, chains ! that gall the listless limbs less sorely than 
the mind; — 

Oh, bitter, bitter memory, that ever looks behind ! 

Yet courage, brave Itala ! though thou art sunk so low, 

A tender heart hath felt thy wrongs, and bright eyes 
wept thy woe; 

The daughter of thy conqueror — the gentle and the fair, 

Enshrined within her heart the Christian captive's name 

doth bear; 
And thou hast marked the piteous gaze those soft 

black eyes have cast. 
And felt thy cheek and brow grow hot, thy heart beat 

high and fast. 
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Love owns no cold and guarded rules, Love heeds no 

pride of place, 
Thy thoughts are with the daughter of thy Moslem 

foeman's race; 
Thou lovest as thou art beloved — ^what need of words 

to tell 
The passion which a look, a sigh, a floVr can show 

so well? 
And they have told thy tale to her, and answering 

tokens lent 
New strength to hope, new light to life, when both 

were well-nigh spent 
In the early light of morning, in the glowing heat of 

noon. 
When from the cloudless midnight sky looked forth 

the pallid moon, 
In secret they have wandered, and his fetters were 

unfelt. 
When low before Zuleika he mute and trembling 

knelt 

But jealous watchfulness had read the love in either 

face. 
Sure feet, and swift, one summer night sought out 

their trysting-place ; 
Scarce were the first low whispers of tender greeting 

breathed, 
When Hafiz and his guard rushed forth with yataghans 

unsheathed. 
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In vain, in vain Zuleika's prayers — in vain her thrilling 

cries — [thine eyes, 

"But for thy mother's spirit which looks on me from 

This blade of mine had pierced thine heart — polluted 

and defiled — [child; 

False daughter of the Prophet ! thou art no more my 

And for thy gallant lover — by Allah, I have sworn 

The dogs shall tear him limb from limb before the 

dawn of morn. 

Hark ! from those deep dim ilex groves come cries 
of pain and fear, 

The voice of utmost agony, they palsy those who hear. 

What corse is lying motionless beneath the laurel's 
shade ? 

What blood is dripping on the grass from Hafiz' reek- 
ing blade? — 

Thine — thine, oh, young Itala! — and thine the break- 
ing heart, 

That heaveth in Zuleika's breast to feel thy life depart. 

Thy slavery is ended, thy brave proud heart is still; 

Thy tyrant's hand hath set thee far above the reach of ill; 

Oh, lorn and wild Zuleika ! press thy last kiss on his 
brow — 

Yield up the stiff and bloody corse, it will not heed 
thee now. — 

She followed, as Itala to his nameless grave they bore. 

And ne'er did mortal eye behold stem Hafiz' daugh- 
ter more. 
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THE LAST OF THE BRIGHT DAYS. 




NOT otherwise marked out from all before it 
For special note, was that sweet day in truth, 
Save that for evermore there hangeth o'er it 

A sad soft gladness and a loving ruth; 
For when the swift hours on their ebb-tide bore it 
Into the past, they bore too— Hope and Youth. 

A summer stillness lay on field and river. 
The heavy alders swayed not on the ledge, 

Scarce did the very aspens sigh or shiver 
Above the lilied bays along the edge; 

And if the long reeds shook with sudden quiver, 
'Twas but the wild-duck nestling in the sedge. 

The woodbines made of every bush a bower. 
Tall blossom spears glowed with a purple sheen, 

Lush plumy grasses cast a seeded shower 
On the forget-me-nots that grew between. 

And the broad water-flag, with golden flower, 
Tow'red o'er the feathery, scented meadow-queen. 
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Over the hill-sides light and shadow drifted, 
On distant peaks rose-tinted sunset lay, 

Against the crimson western sky, uplifted, 
The larches showed each tiny leaf and spray, 

And the soft breath of even-tide was gifted 
With sweets from uplands, spread with new-mown hay. 



Untroubled as that eve beside the river 
Was all my life in those dead distant years; 

I thought the present peace could last for ever, 
Youth's ignorance of pain could scorn all fears; 

There was no wormwood in life's cup, and never 
Had sorrow taught her lore of care and tears. 



But that was long ago— a path of mourning, 
Bordered with graves, lies between now and then. 

I look back to my dreamland, sick with yearning. 
And see it still so fair, within my ken. 

But ah! my weary heart! there's no returning — 
My feet shall never enter there again. 

'Tis all so long ago — ^those mornings breaking 
In light and glory through the jasmine sprays. 

The causeless joy that filled my glad awaking, 
The radiant noons, the evenings' dreamy haze, 

While Youth, the potent alchemist, was making 
Treasure from trifles, through those golden days* 

M 
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I knew not then hew golden: now 'tis over, 
And all too well I know what I have lost; 

Afar from me lie kindred, friend, and lover. 
The wreck I cling to drifteth, tempest-tost 

Oh for the haven eye cannot discover, 

Where those are happiest who have suffered most! 
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SHAKESPEARE'S TER-CENTENARY. 



WE stand by the deep abyss, where three centuries 
sleeping lie, 
And number the mighty ones who past with those 

three dead monarchs by. 
Hero, and bard, and sage, each hath won his meed 

of fame. 
But from steep to steep the chasm is spanned by the 
radiance of thy name. 

What can we give thee now ? Can statue or sculptured 

stone 
Profit to thee whose genius lives by its own pure light 

alone? 
Is it only now we learn what we owe to thee at last? 
Can our praises add one single ray to the halo round 

thee cast? 

Not so; for no heart beats high to thy magic poet- 
spell, 

But holds thee king of a glorious realm where no 
meaner pow'r may dwell. 

We hold thee first and best, as thou evermore shalt be. 

And words are weak when we vainly seek by their 
aid to honour thee? 
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Could'st thou speak from out the grave where they 

buried thee long ago, 

Ere yet the tide of thy life and £une had reached its 

fullest flow, [a day? 

Would'st thou bid us lavish gold on the pageant of 
Or would'st thou show us a nobler use for the wealth 

we cast away? 

Thou would'st ask — " Do the living need no solace to 

aid and cheer, 
That ye waste your treasure, and time, and thought on 

the dead that lieth here? 
Have ye closed no grave of late on a poet's broken 

heart? 
Or bring ye hither the price of blood? — ^if thus, depart ! 

depart! 

" Are there none amongst you yet who have pined and 

toiled for years. 
Crushed with the weight of genius scorned, torn between 

hopes and fears? [no crown, 

Go ! I brook no homage paid to a fame that needs 
While my humbler brethren faint for want, and are 

roughly trampled down." 

Oh thou who, at thy will, canst wake us to mirth or 

pain! 
My heart goes back o'er a weary track to my early 

days again. 
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When, with one who lieth low in a foreign land to-night, 

I followed thee through thy magic world with a won- 
dering delight 

No fictions seemed they then, as we pored above the 
page, 

And wept Ophelia's maddened youth, and ELing Lear's 
deserted age, 

Or watched the elves at play in the flow'ry woodland 
deU, 

Where soft and fair on the plumy ferns the silvery 
moonlight fell. 

We heard the dash of waves round Miranda's lonely 

isle. 
Our hearts grew cold at the Moor's stem wrath and 

lago's cruel guile; 
We saw the sun-flecked gloom of old Arden's leafy 

shades, 
And the antlered deer go trooping by through the dewy 

forest glades. 

Alas for the faith of youth! I have left much far 
behind. 

But the love of thee is a potent spell that with life 
itself is twined : 

Thou hast giv'n our inmost thoughts a voice that shall 
serve them long 

As blend together the words and air of some well- 
remembered song. 
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Save that which cannot die, how little we know of 

thee! 
Thy home-life dwells in a veiling mist, from our curious 

interest free. 
Was the love in thy spring-time won, thy later life's 

best part? 
Or "a young man married 's a man that's marred," 

a cry from a bitter heart? 

It matters little now, for thy grave is still and deep, 
And sorrow or joy no more can break the peace of 

thy quiet sleep; 
But till e'en the very name of thy mother-tongue be 

past — 
So long shall the name of Shakespeare live, so long 

shall thy triumph last 
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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT* 



OH ! why did you go when the flowers were springing, 
And winter's wild tempests had vanished away, 
When the swallow was come, and the sweet lark was 
singing 
From morn until eve all the beautiful day? 
Oh ! why did you go when the summer was coming, 
And the heaven was blue as your own sunny eye. 
When the bee on the blossom was drowsily humming, 
Mavourneen ! mavoumeen ! oh, why did you die ? 

My hot tears are falling in agony o'er you, 

My heart was bound up in the life that is gone — 
Oh ! why did you go from the mother that bore you, 

And leave her to face the bleak future alone? 
The primrose each hedgerow and dingle is studding, 

The violet's breath scents each breeze that floats by. 
And the woodbine you loved round your window is 
budding, — 

Oh Maura, mavoumeen! why, why did you die? 

* Set to Music by THOMAS Blanchard. 
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The harebell is missing your step on the mountain. 

The sweet-briar droops for* the hand that it loved, 
And the hazel's pale tassels fall over the fountain 

That springs in the copse where so often you roved. 
The hawthorn's pearls fall as though they were weeping 

Upon the low grave where your cold form doth lie, 
And the soft dews of evening there longest lie sleeping — 

Mavoumeen ! mavoumeen ! oh, why did you die ? 

The meadows are starred with the white daisy flower. 

The long grass bends, glist'ning like w^ves in the sun ; 
And from his green nest in the ivy-grown tower. 

The sweet robin sings till the long day is done; 
On, on to the sea the bright river is flowing. 

There is not a stain on the vault of the sky; 
But, mavoumeen ! while Nature with radiance is glow- 
ing, 

You sleep low in darkness— oh, why did you die? 

Mavoumeen! I was not alone in my sorrow. 

But he whom you loved has soon followed his bride ; 
His young heart could break with his grief, and 
to-morrow 

They'll lay him to rest in the grave at your side. 
My darling! my darling! the judgment alighted 

Upon the young branches, the blooming and fair; 
But the dry leafless stem which the lightning has 
blighted 

Stands lonely and dark in the sweet summer air. 
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When bright, silent stars through my window are 
gleaming, 
I dream for a moment that you're at my side. 
With your long golden curls o'er your white shoulders 
streaming, 
And the smile that came warm from your loving 
heart's tide. 
I hear your sweet voice the old melodies singing, 

I wake but to hear the low wind's whispered sigh. 
And your vanishing tones through my darkened home 
ringing— 
Oh Maura, mavoumeen ! why, why did you die ? 

Achora Machree! you are ever before me, 

I scarce see the heaven to which you are gone. 
So dark are the clouds of despair that lie o'er me — 

Oh pray for me, plead at the Mighty One's throne ! 
Pray that the chains of my bondage may sever — 

That to thee and Our Father my freed soul may fly. 
Or the cry of my spirit, for ever and ever. 

Shall be "Oh, mavoumeen 1 why, why did you die?" 
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AN APOLOGY TO MY NEGLECTED 

MUSE. 



MY gentle Muse, IVe done thee wrong, 
And spumed thine easy rule too long; 
But summer wore her freshest hue, 
And suns were bright and skies were blue, 
And heavy shadows, dark and cool, 
Fell from rich boughs on sward and pool, 
And long warm days flew swiftly by — 
Who could resist? I'm sure not L 

I plucked the roses lavishly. 

Yet could spare none to offer thee; 

I roamed at will through wood and glade, 

Yet on thy shrine no guerdon laid; 

I stood beside the broad Uue sea. 

The dream of many a year to me. 

Yet with no shell or grain of sand 

I gifted thy expectant hand. 

But now the flow'rs are fading fast. 

The autumn mists are come at last. 

The com is reaped upon the hill, 

And dead leaves M, though winds be still ; 



I 
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A deepening flush is on the trees, 
A wailing moan is in the breeze, 
And leafless boughs and berries red 
Tell that the summer-time is dead. 

And now this wild wet day I come 
To humbly ask if thou'rt at home, 
Or wilt receive a recreant child 
Who hath thy sovereign power reviled. 
Canst thou forgive ? I know of old 
Thou wert no harsh unfriendly scold; 
And, freed from sore temptation now, 
A penitent to thee I bow. 

Kiss and be friends; thou 'It find 'twill be 

As good a thing for thee as me: 

Remember winter's coming on, 

And when all out-door warmth is gone. 

When fields are brown, and trees are bare, 

I'll place thee in an easy chair; 

And by the hearth, from mom till night, 

I'll copy what thou bidst me write. 
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THE RHINE. 



THE Rhine ! the Rhine ! the grand old Rhine ! 
Its name inspires this song of mine ; 
There is no land like the land it laves, 
No waters roll like its golden waves. 
To its vine-clad hills and castled slopes 
Cling the exiled wanderer's dearest hopes; 
And in my prayers on a foreign strand 
Are yearning thoughts of my fatherland, 

And the Rhine ! the Rhine ! 

I know where the lindens droop and sway 

By the glassy reaches night and day; 

And the humblest weed that springeth there, 

Lending small charm to earth or air. 

Is more to me than the richest gem 

Gracing a monarch's diadem; 

For by those lindens, a few white stones 

Mark the graves of my kindred's bones. 

By the Rhine I the Rhine! 

The Rhine! the Rhine! ah, how hath past 
The tide of life since I saw thee last ? 
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The boy who bathed in thy yellow tid( 
The passionate youth by his loved one's side; 
And now a man on an alien shore. 
Dying to see thy face once more; 
Through joy and sorrow, despair and pain, 
The swell of thy surge is in my brain, 

Ah, Rhine ! bright Rhine ! 

Ah, Rhine ! sweet Rhine ! at mom and eve 
There's one who comes to thy shore to grieve; 
But her tears are falling all in vain, 
I never shall see thy banks again. 
In a foreign land I droop and die, 
In a stranger soil my bones shall lie. 
But the latest prayer of my heart shall be 
For my love, and my fatherland, and thee, 

My glorious Rhine! 
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CHRISTMAS. 



WE hear thy footstep falling on the threshold of the 
door, 
But we spring not forth to greet thee with the merry 
songs of yore; [brow 

Still we gladden at thy coming, but on ev'ry heart and 
Lies a grave and solemn shadow thou hast never seen 
till now. 

Twelve short months have wrought their changes on 

the circle round our hearth, 
One face hath vanished, which our eyes shall see no 

more on earth; 
And one is on the ocean — years, perchance, of toil 

and pain 
Must pass ere he return to his home and us again. 

Twelve short months have wrought their changes, care 
and sorrow have been here; 

Where death ne'er came before, the dead lay cold 
upon his bier; [rest, 

Where his wing had never fluttered, it was folded into 

And we trembled at the presence of the dread, unbid- 
den guest. 
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We have sent one forth to battle with the stormy 

waves of life, 
A young and ardent soldier, to a hot and bitter strife. 

May the dreams that must be broken fade as gently 
as the snow 

When it melteth from the hill-top in the genial sun- 
light's glow. 

Merry Christmas! we have called thee, and a blessed 

time thou art, 
For thou bringest peace and solace to many an aching 

heart. [away. 

If some lips be closed for ever — some dear ones far 
There are loving hearts united that shall hail thy festal 

day. 

Shall we turn away repining from the blessings that are 
left, [bereft ? 

For that, mercifully chastened, we have been of some 

Shall we weep in thankless sorrow that earth's heritage 
is ours? 

Shall we quite forget the sunshine when the air is thick 
with show'rs? 

No ! with chastened joy we hail thee, king of Winter's 
wild domain, [once again. 

Crown thee with thy holly garlands, bid thee welcome 

Dark, indeed, must be the sorrow which thy voice 
cannot beguile, [^^ippy smile. 

Then a blessing, merry Christmas, on thy bright and 
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REGRETS. 

October 2Sth. 



AH me! the flow'rs are faded, 
The leaves are dead and brown, 
And at eVry blast 
Fall thick and fast, 
Fluttering softly down; 
And when the sun is brightest. 
In the glow of autumn noon. 
It seems to say, 
"Enjoy to-day. 
For winter cometh soon." 

Where are the balmy mornings 
Of the genial summer-time, 

When the wilding bee 

Hummed merrily 
In the dewy and perfumed lime? 
When the lily oped her ivory cups 
With diamonds crusted o'er, 

And the scents that lay 

In the swathes of hay 
On its wings the south-wind bore? 
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The blackbird and thrush are silent, 
The hips hang coral red 

On bush and tree, 

Where, flush and free. 
The roses of June were shed. 
Rank weeds of the east wind's sowing, 
In the frost-dews bom and nourished. 

Spring thickly up 

Where the delicate cup 
Of some summer darling flourished 

Where are the insect myriads. 
The brilliant and gladsome things, 

That glittered and gleamed 

When the sunlight streamed 
On their light and filmy wings? 
All gone, and, lone and flagging, 
As in wonder and afiright. 

One butterfly 

Goes drifting by, 
In its solitary flight 

The yellow com is garnered, 
The meadows are bare once more, 

And safely stored 

Is the juicy hoard 
Which the orchard branches bore. 



N 
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And I hear a wild complaining 
In the wind at the close of day — 
A moan from the woods 
And the chafing floods. 
Which speaketh of swift decay. 

Ah! many an eye looks sadly 
On the summer's £aided track, 

That shall weep no more 

When the storms are o'er 
And the golden days come back. 
Oh ! when shall we reach that country 
Where no blight shall touch the flow'rs, 

But light and bloom 

Beyond the tomb 
Shall evermore be ours? 
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"HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP." 



THE day is dead, the soft dews fall 
On hill and vale, on herb and tree, 
The summer stars shine over all, 

And quiet reigns o'er land and sea. 
Oh ! lay the weary limbs to rest, 

In sweet repose the senses steep; 
There's One who careth for the poor. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 

Eyes that are dim with many tears. 

Heads that are bowed with shame and pain, 
Hearts that are sick with hopes and fears. 

Rest, and arise refreshed again. 
When palsied with a great despair. 

When prayer is mute, and scarce we keep 
Our fainting feet — He knows our need. 

And giveth His beloved sleep. 
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But sweet beyond all other rest, 

The deepest, and the last of all, 
Which heeds no voice of friend or foe, 

And waketh to no human call 
Fold the meek hands above the breast. 

And close the eyes, nor wail nor weep; 
In loving kindness at the last. 

He giveth His beloved sleep. 
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